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CURRENT COMMENT. 


Money talks. The majority report of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections whitewashed Senator New- 
berry of Michigan in handsome style, and the minority re- 
port declared him elected by “corrupt and illegal methods 
and practices.” What impairs one’s interest in these find- 
ings is that they were made on the lines of party division. 
Mr. Newberry is a Republican; the Republican members 
of the Committee stood by him and the Democratic mem- 
bers went against him. The inference is unescapable that 
if he had been a Democrat, a Democratic majority would 
have been found for him and a Republican minority 
against him. In other words, it must be presumed that 
embracery, bribery, and corruption take on a halo of grav- 
ity according to the party affiliations of the person ac- 
cused and not acording to the quality of the crime itself. 
There is nothing particularly new about this; every one 
probably is aware of it. Still it is a good thing to note 
as conspicuous an example as the Newberry case by way 
of helping oneself on to a proper estimate of the nature 
of politics, the kind of interests that politics serves, and 
the expectations that one may safely put upon politics and 
political action. 


Ir the conference on unemployment had succeeded, the 
conference on limitation of armament would in all proba- 
bility have succeeded also. The same economic influences 
that determine armaments determine unemployment, as 
we have often shown; and if the Government had shown 
itself disposed to deal seriously with them in the one 
instance, it might be expected to do so in the other. The 
conference on unemployment, however, went on as though 
these influences did not exist; it is, therefore, a reason- 
able inference that the conference on the limitation of 
armament will do likewise. Because the first conference 
shirked all consideration of these influences, the net re- 
sult of its deliberations is simply nothing; it is ludicrous- 
ly apparent that all it accomplished was to pass the buck 
to the States and municipalities. If the second confer- 
ence likewise shirks these matters, one may expect, logi- 
cally, as little from it as from the first. 


Tuis is no one’s fault; that is to say, it is not the personal 
fault of any one man or any set of men. The outcome of 
the conference on unemployment undoubtedly represents 
the best that can be done in an effort to eat one’s pie and 
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have it too. So also, no doubt, will the conference on limi- 
tation of armament. The first conference was held to 
devise something that might be done for the exploited 


| classes in our society—something that did not require the 


exploiting class to get off their backs. One must freely 
admit, it seems to us, that the exploiting class is willing 
and glad to do anything for the poor but just that one 
thing; and because nothing else is, or ever will be, per- 
manently effective, all these conferences come to nothing. 
The fact that they always fail is no ground for blame or 
recrimination against anybody. It is simply to be taken 
for granted, without heat and without vindictiveness; and 
the effect of their inevitable failure ought merely to be 
that of provoking a disinterested and scientific curiosity 
about the reason or reasons why they fail. 


Nor is there any reason deducible from these failures for 
despondency about the failure of civilization or for a loss 
of hope for the human race. Civilization, that is to say, 
the progressive humanization of man in society, is in no 
danger of extinction. The human race is endowed with 
a collective instinct of self-preservation which is indomit- 
able; and this will, in the long run, become effective against 
circumstances even worse than those of the present. The 
race is slow in learning its lessons; necessarily so, because 
time is as much an element in education as either exper- 
ience or instruction. The particular lesson set before it in 
our generation has to do with the fundamental causes of 
economic exploitation. Well, it will learn that lesson. 
Meanwhile, certainly, it will go through great difficulties, 
misfortune, deceptions and disappointments; it will stone 


| no end of prophets and follow not a few false leaders, and 


a generation or two, perhaps, will be sacrificed to some set 
of mistaken loyalties and unsound principles. But in the 
end it will come through, and the permament foundations 
of civilization will not only be unimpaired but much 
strengthened by the experience. Mankind, as Bishop But- 


Jer said, is “impatient and for precipitating things” that 


can,in their nature not be precipitated; and the impatience 
of the prophet is doubtless a noble impatience. Yet al- 
though the world just now presents a dishevelled spectacle, 
one must see that humanity has gotten on so far with its 
lesson already and done so well with it, that of all times 
in the world’s history the present is the least appropriate 
for discouragement. 


Mr. Hueues certainly handed himself a thankless job 
when he declared that “legitimate Russian interests must 
devolve as a moral trusteeship” upon the Washington 
conference. We do not know exactly what Mr. Hughes 


means by what he says, and 
mitments of the American 
Russian privileges in China, 
the view of our Department 
the old Tsarist Government 
Mr. Hughes thinks that the 


yet from the previous com- 
Government respecting old 
we are able to infer that in 
of State, all the interests of 
are legitimate interests. If 
conferees are going to take 


the moral trusteeship of these holdings very seriously, 
we think he will shortly find himself much mistaken. The 


| British Government seems to have given up trying to 


salvage the old regime, and is getting what it can out of 
the new one. The Japanese apparently think no more of 
Tsarism than of Sovietism, and contrariwise the same; 
at any rate, they have just defenestrated the Russian am- 
bassador, and, as far as we know, they are still busily en- 
gaged in gathering up everything that the autocracy 
let fall. This leaves the French and American Gov- 


122 


ernments to guard the “legitimate interests” of Russia; 
the French Government with a bill to collect from some- 
body, and the American Government with the impossible 
task of halting Japan without helping the Soviets. In 
diplomatic language, one may say that the situation shows 
a rapprochement of the sublime and the ridiculous. 


Amiup the news of the famine in Russia, comes the an- 
nouncement that Chekhov’s house at Yalta has been 
bought by the Soviet Government and is being turned 
into a museum. Chekhov, measured by the standards of 
the American proletarian movement, contributed nothing 
to the revolutionary cause; that the hard-pressed directors 
of the workers’ government of Russia should spend even 
a little of their time and money in this fashion must 
strike our own labour-leaders if they ever hear of it as 
a fantastic waste. Gorky, however, is reported to have 
said recently that, while the communist experiment would 
ever remain an inspiration and incentive to the workers 
of Russia, it was certain to prove at least a temporary 
failure because the Russian masses are still so unawak- 
ened, so unable to make demands upon life. Till the 
masses are able to make these demands, the fulfilment of 
the revolutionary cause will have to wait; that the cause 
has made the headway it has in Russia, on the other hand, 
is due largely to the leaven of discontent, of disillusioned 
idealism, of creative desire which Russian writers have 
set working in the minds of their countrymen. The 
Soviet officials, always more far-sighted than other 
statesmen because they are more concerned for the 
success of their ideas than for the prolongation of their 
own tenure of office, know that the bread they cast on 
the waters of literature will come back to them sooner 
or later. Incidentally, in the interview to which we refer, 
Gorky says that the conditions which prevail in Russia 
have by no means put a stop to literary production. “T 
know a group of a dozen poets,” he adds, “who have 
done new work which, when it is published, will astonish 
the world.” 


FRIENDS of ours, interested in the co-operative movement, 
have lately returned from abroad, and they give us a 
most hopeful account of the progress of co-operation in 
various European lands. They say that it is doing ex- 
traordinarily well and growing like a weed. We our- 
selves have a lively interest in this movement and expect 
a great deal from its development. Its aims and its plan 
of organization have not, we think, the significance that 
its advocates imagine. The purely co-operative produc- 
tion, distribution and exchange of wealth are not in them- 
selves, perhaps, as valuable as they are now thought to be. 
All wealth comes from land; and as long as land is mon- 
opolized, all the savings effected by the co-operative 
method in production and exchange, must finally and ra- 
ther quickly, be absorbed by the landowner in the form 
of increased economic rent. There is no way to escape 
this. At the same time, there is nothing like the co-oper- 
ative experiment to bring producers and consumers face 
to face with this fact; and therein, to our way of think- 
ing, lies the chief value of the movement. When co-oper- 
ative production and exchange are thoroughly organ- 
ized, the producers and consumers simply can not help 
seeing where their money goes; and then they will see 
that they can not come clear without collective owner- 
ship of the economic rent of land. 


From this, too, it will be a very short step to an under- 
standing of the nature of the State and of the mis- 
chievous superfluity of political government. When peo- 
ple own the economic rent of the source of production; 
when they co-operate in the means of production and dis- 
tribution ; when they do their own banking and manage 
their transportation co-operatively; when they maintain 
their own public and semi-public utilities, employing their 
own fire-department and their own police for the protec- 
tion of their property; when they establish, as is even 
now the case in some places, their own courts for the 
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adjustment of disputes: when they come to doing all these 
things for themselves, the sight of a tax-bill will cer- 
tainly raise in their minds the question, What is political 
government for?—what does it do for us that we can not 
do for ourselves? Free co-operation on unmonopolized 
land means the disappearance of the State, as we now 
know it; and because the co-operative movement leads so 
inevitably to the contemplation of this end, we regard it 
as the most significant movement of the times. 


Tue Barnacles in the Immigration Department of our 
Circumlocution Office seem to be having a lot of fun 
with this new law whereby the number of foreigners 
landing on these shores is strictly limited to a certain 
quota from each country. Last week, for example, they 
held-up Lieutenant Walter Davis, formerly of the British 
Royal Air Corps, together with his wife and child, on 
the ground that they were Egyptians—and the quota of 
Egyptian immigrants for the present month had been 
reached. It appears that our lawmakers in their wisdom 
decided “that for the purposes of this act, nationality shall 
be determined by birth,” and, as Mr. Davis's mother hap- 
pened to be in Egypt when he was born, it followed of 
course that her son became one with the ancient Pharoahs 
and the modern fellaheen—though his sojourn in the land 
of Egypt lasted only the first five brief months of his life. 
Nevertheless, in the eyes of the law, Mr. Davis was born 
an Egyptian, and an Egyptian he has remained; and of 
course his wife too and their child—though both were 
born, for all we know, within sound of Bow Bells—were, 
by some mysterious conjuration, Egyptians too. Of course 
all this came as a great surprise to Mr. Davis, who per- 
tinently remarked: “If I had been born in a stable would 
that have made me a horse?” It is pleasant to know that 
when the facts of the case were reported to the British 
Ambassador in Washington, an appeal was made to the 
Secretary of Labour, who softened his heart and decided to 
let the “Egyptians” go. All of which shows that the 
law’s an ass and that an ambassador sometimes has his 


uses after all. 


SoMETIMES, however, the newcomer to our shores is not 
so fortunate in ambassadorial influence as was Lieutenant 
Davis. Thus we have heard of a case recently when a 
young girl, twenty-two years of age, healthy, literate and 
capable, no sooner arrived at Ellis Island than she was 
promptly deported because she had been born in Jugo- 
slavia and the Jugoslavy quota for the month was ex- 
hausted. It was in vain that the unfortunate girl urged 
upon the Immigration authorities that, since both her par- 
ents had been born in Czecho-Slovakia, and that she her- 
self was a citizen of that country and had lived there near- 
ly all her life, she might be allowed, therefore, to land on 
these shores as a Czecho-Slovakian, since the quota of im- 
migrants from that country had not been reached. All 
this made no impression whatever upon the officials at 
Ellis Island, who, we can well imagine, regard these self- 
determining new nations as a great nuisance and have 
little patience with all the nice distinctions which these 
troublesome foreigners persist in making. We hope that 
when the facts about this new immigration law become 
known in Europe, all intending emigrants will take 
care to be born in places which have the largest quota. 


Goop news from Iowa! The Supreme Court of that 
State has recently decided that the churches in Iowa 
may conduct their religious services in any language 
they wish to use! We can well imagine the amazement 
of the learned judges when they discovered Article I 
of the State Constitution which declares that “the legis- 
lature shall not pass any law establishing a religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise of religious observances.’’ 
The Court goes to the length of quoting this sensational 
passage for the enlightenment of the citizenry along with 
an additional article which runs: “The right of parents 
to instruct their children, in the home or through teach- 
ers or parochial schools, in the worship of God in accord- 
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ance with their faith and religious conviction in any 
language they may desire, shall not be abridged.” But 
this is not the whole story; it appears that yet another 
war-time ban has been removed recently and one may now 
telephone in lowa in any language one likes to use—even 
English. Thus the light of liberty is spreading and we 
can say with Arthur Hugh Clough: 


And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light; 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright. 


Tue State Bank of North Dakota has recently gone to 
the trouble to find out what a farmer in that State must 
sell in order to buy a ton of coal at $18, which was the 
price he was compelled to pay last year. The figures are 
published in the current issue of the Bank’s Bulletin and 
they come out as follows: To buy a ton of coal at $18 
a farmer must sell twenty bushels of wheat, costing $40; 
sixty bushels of corn, costing $36; 133 bushels of oats; 
costing $66; 300 pounds of pork, live weight, costing 
$30; 60 pounds of butter fat, costing $30; 300 pounds of 
mutton, costing $30; or, 1,000 pounds of potatoes, cost- 
ing $30. Small wonder that while the nation’s popula- 
tion increases, the area of farm-land decreases. That 
Mr. Wallace, the Secretary of Agriculture, is fully aware 
of the state of things, is shown by his recent frank state- 
ments on the subject, but when it comes to doing some- 
thing to improve matters he falls back on that inevitable 
dodge of the politician, the appointment of a new com- 
mission of inquiry. Meanwhile the farmers are selling 
$40 worth of wheat to buy $18 worth of coal. 


Now that an American corporation has taken out a part- 
nership in the feudal holdings of one of the great lords of 
Austria, it is to be expected that we shall presently hear 
a deal about the evils of retroactive legislation in the 
small States of Central Europe. The cause of the old 
feudalism must be bucked up with a lot of sound consti- 
tutional arguments; and surely no one is better fitted to 
undertake the job than are the American journalists who 
have so nobly defended the new feudalism in Mexico. The 
European nobility and the American oil-corporations in- 
herited or acquired their privileges at a time when the 
people of the Austrian Empire and the Mexican Republic 
had little enough sense to let these gentry take everything 
they could get their hands on. Thus it appears that the 
raids were committed in good faith, with the expectation 
that the booty would be held in perpetuity. Such being 
the case, it follows, of course, that the people can not learn 
anything worth learning, or do anything worth doing, 
without getting mixed up with established privilege, and 
thus becoming unrighteously retroactive and illegally con- 
fiscatory in all their works and ways. 


As the trouble on the Malabar coast of India drags on 
from week to week, British imperialists no doubt find con- 
solation in the fact that the Mohammedan rebels have, 
in certain instances, attacked their Hindu fellow-subjects, 
as well as their white masters. Englishmen like to think 
that they are the protectors of Hindu against Moslem, and 
Moslem against the Hindu; and such they doubtless are, 
to some slight extent. In like manner, Jenghiz Kahn might 
have extended the blessings of the Pax Mongolia to the 
English and the Irish, if he had only lived long enough, 
and controlled enough tanks and aeroplanes. In this latter 
case, an all-wise arbiter is badly needed, for the English 
and the Irish have not themselves produced anything in 
the way of peaceful co-operative activity that is one-half 
so impressive as Gandhi’s Moslem-Hindu movement. But 
even if the imperialists were altogether right about the 
necessity for the policing of India, one might still maintain 
that the enforced peace is a by-product, and would never 
be produced by the British except as a by-product. If any- 
one doubts that such is the case, let him attempt to pre- 
figure what would happen if, for a single year, the Brit- 
ish establishment in India should produce peace for the 
Indians, but nothing at all for the Britishers. 
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History leads one to expect that for every unrighteous 
cause, a righteous defender will arise; ;and yet one is a 
little bit disappointed to find the former commander of 
the Salvation Army in India committing himself to the 
proposition that “God permits England to continue to rule 
India, because British Government there is the only hope 
of the under dog.” For the author of this statement, 
England’s great work in India is the keeping of the peace. 
He does not say, and probably he does not believe that the 
chief blessings which England brings are those of a soul- 
refining martyrdom; and yet there is something in the 
spirit of his utterance that reminds us of the words which 
Melanchthon, the companion of Luther, once addressed to 
a master of many serfs: “Your lordship should not abol- 
ish the old services,” said the reverend doctor. ‘Your con- 
cience need not be troubled on this point. Discipline in 
bodily matters is well-pleasing to God; and if the bur- 
dens fall unequally and are too hard, remember that St. 
Paul says, ‘The powers that be are ordained of God.’” 


THE story reaches us from a Western city of a certain 
musician who, having composed a berceuse of remark- 
able beauty, for which he was unable to find a publisher, 
took to writing popular songs of the cheapest sort. For 
the latter, it need scarcely be said, our composer found 
a ready market. Some time later, a well-known conductor 
visiting the city, heard of the unpublished berceuse and 
had it performed at one of his concerts, observing in a 
public interview, however, that he was surprised to find 
the author of so fine a work lending his name to songs 
of such a very different character. The composer was 
indignant; he is even said to have threatened ithe con- 
ductor with a libel suit. It was the popular songs in 
which he had invested his pride, because they were 
popular; to have his good work praised at the expense of 
these was to be attacked as a good democrat. Thus art 
thrives ina country where artists are unwilling to accept 
the “burden of superiority.” 


WITH no great effort of memory, we can recall the time 
when the self-made man was the beau-ideal of all honest 
and respectable Americans. The life of Carnegie of Pitts- 
burgh was considered to be more worth studying than that 
of Francis of Assisi, and the features of John D. Rocke- 
feller were as familiar to the youthful readers of Sunday- 
school periodicals as are those of Babe Ruth to the base- 
ball fans of to-day. For some reason or other, perhaps as 
a result of the muck-raking campaigns of fifteen years 
ago, the subject of business success has finally become a 
little too hot for the orthodox moralists to handle. At any 
rate the job of spreading the gospel of success seems to 
have gotten pretty completely into the hands of people who 
preach it much more frankly than the Sunday-school super- 
intendents of yester-year were wont to do. A typical 
example of the new propaganda is a photograph which 
appeared the other day in the advertising-section of one of 
our newspapers. The picture gave a bird’s-eye view of 
Fifth Avenue at five o’clock, and the accompanying text 
proclaimed the fact that the swarming limousines were 
loaded down with New York’s successful men. When one 
discovered that the advertisement was paid for by a school 
of business which offered rubber-tired success for sale, ata 
stated fee, one felt that the transfer of the old ideal to new 
hands had made for an increase in frankness all around. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHAT’S ALL THE SHOOTIN’ FOR? 
Many of our contemporaries, of both the liberal and 
conservative persuasions, seem to be very much wrought 
up just now about a secret society known as the Ku 
Klux Klan, which is said to be undermining all the 
liberties so notoriously enjoyed by our free citizenry. 
Now, if there is one thing that this paper is more con- 
cerned about than another it is liberty, and we just 
hate to appear lukewarm in so excellent a cause. Yet, 
even at the risk of being misunderstood, we are 
tempted, like Rosa Dartle, to ask a few questions of 
our contemporaries who are so noisily protesting 
against the activities of the Imperial Wizard and his 
white-robed Knights. It is unnecessary to share all the 
dark suspicions of the author of “The Brass Check” in 
order to have arrived at a becoming degree of equani- 
mity when newspapers suddenly embark with sound 
and fury upon a crusade for Freedom. It was that 
superman amongst editorial writers, the late Lord Ma- 
caulay, who once remarked that there was nothing more 
ridiculous than the English people in one of its period- 
ical fits of morality. If he had lived a little longer 
he might have discovered a rival entertainment when 
the commercialized press of this country is seized with 
one of its periodical fits of anxiety for the Liberty of 
the common people. 

As far as the facts go in the indictment of the Ku 
Klux Klan, all that has been ascertained up to date is 
that it is a secret organization, that it has an elaborate 
and preposterous ritual, that its members are banded 
together for purposes of their own, and that whenever 
it has the power to do so, it takes the law into its own 
hands, to the disadvantage of its victims. One news- 
paper has summed up the case against the society by 
setting forth “152 valid objections to the revival of the 
Ku Kluxing spirit,’ as follows: 


PUTS Creed armor e a aOR eration teks Meine oem eee 4 
Irreparable mutilation Ginanade ene eee eater I 
Branding pwitheacid tanec einoaiie tae ta ee ete eee I 
Blogeings <4 Seca yet ot ede veges ahaa eas aks okey eee 41 
Mar-and feather apantics myers amine rae Cericerctirce 27 
ISdnap pines. foi. erie eRe role ee ee 5 
Individuals warned to leave town or otherwise threatened... 43 
Communities threatened by posters or advertisements...... 14 


Parades of masked Klansmen displaying warning placards.. 16 


Total 


Far be it from us to deny that these are, indeed, 
highly reprehensible practices, but do they not recall 
exactly the methods which are not disdained by many 
of our most honoured citizens? In fact, at first sight, 
the foregoing table reads like a certificate of what 
passes in highly respectable quarters for a hundred-per- 
cent Americanism. The Klansmen may have allowed 
their enthusiasm to lead them into an over-zealous 
emulation of their betters—for these figures are the rec- 
ord of just one year in the life of the Klan—but who 
will pretend that they have not obviously allowed their 
choice of methods to be determined solely by the exam- 
ple of their superiors in the art of intimidation? 

If we were as statistically-minded as some of our 
liberal friends, we could doubtless find figures which 
would show the corresponding achievements of the in- 
numerable other corporate bodies of this type in Amer- 
ica. The “Invisible Empire” of Mr. William Joseph 
Simmons has surely fewer deaths on its conscience than 
most empires. It has not so many killings to its credit 
as have our lynching-parties. Its exploits with tar and 
feathers must be run pretty close by several of our 


loyal and patriotic associations for the extermination of 
political and social heresy. Shall a Kleagle furnished 
by his Wizard with a commission to fight for “Law 
and Order, Peace and Justice,” shrink from sacrifices 
(of other people) which are regularly made by the rec- 
ognized champions of more sordid interests? With 
Messrs. Lusk and Burleson and Palmer, with the Amer- 
ican Legion and the gladiators of Baldwin-Felts all 
marching on before, why should a diminutive Kleaglet 
hesitate at a little lawlessness in the good cause of 
things as they are? Even the famous Kloran has a 
flattering flavour of the style and content of the official 
scriptures which emanate from Washington, D. C. 
Since imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, it seems 
strange that one particular piece of mountebankery 
should excite the wrath of the hundred-per-cent Amer- 
icans, whose standard theories and practices are so 
faithfully reflected in the programme of the Klan. 

It has been shown that the Ku Klux Klan has a defi- 
nite bias against Catholics, Jews, and Negroes; that 
these three large classes of American citizens have the 
misfortune of being excluded from membership; and 
that the propaganda of the society is mainly directed 
against them. Again one is tempted to inquire: why 
all this fury of indignation over one particular mani- 
festation of what seems to us to be a very prevalent 
spirit of racial and religious bigotry? As a matter of 
fact, the newspapers which have displayed the greatest 
concern about the intolerance of the Klan have never 
shown the slightest practical interest in the principles 
which are at issue in this case. The head of the British 
Empire, as everybody knows, can never be a Catholic, 
although the most ignorant Methodist could not be re- 
jected for theological reasons. Yet, none of the critics 
of the militant Protestantism of the “Invisible Empire” 
has been associated, as far as our knowledge goes, with 
any protest against the same prejudice in other places, 
not excluding this country, where opposition to a Cath- 
olic president is by no means confined to Kleagles. 

It was somewhat earlier than the reign of the present 
Imperial Wizard that this country developed the Ku 
Klux attitude towards our coloured fellow-citizens, and 
anti-Semitism has flourished in every quarter without 
arousing very passionate protests on the part of those 
who are not affected by it. Apparently it is only repre- 
hensible when practised under the egis of a gentleman 
dressed up in a white sheet. If Jews can be openly 
barred from our fashionable clubs and hotels and ex- 
clusive suburbs, why not from the noble Order of the 
Klan? Surely the sacred principle of personal liberty, 
so jealously honoured by the press, is here at stake? 
If Mr. (or is it Colonel?) William Joseph Simmons is 
not free to decide what sort of people are to be admitted 
into his organization, what becomes of the right of our 
captains of industry to “run their own business in their 
own way,” to the greater glory of the low wage and 
the open shop? The trustees of our universities are 
likely to be the next victims of this insensate campaign 
for freedom. Some reckless editor will be insisting 
that they shall not dismiss their professors merely be- 
cause they do not agree with them. 

Thus it is plain to see that this inconsiderate attack 
upon the methods and ideals of the Ku Klux Klan is 
pregnant with danger to all the institutions and prac- 
tices of the established order. The Klan is such a per- 
fect microcosm of modern political democracy that to 
criticize it is as disastrous, from the conservative point 
of view, as to invoke the principle of self-determination 
when one is waging war for export-markets and steel. 
Look at the trouble Europe has got into, owing to the 
well-meaning efforts of idealists like Sir Harry Lauder, 
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Sir Gilbert Parker, and Lord Beaverbrook! If these 
altruists had only refrained from talking so much about 
the rights of small nations, how much simpler would be 
the present tasks of the Allied Governments. In Ire- 
land, for example, Mr. Lloyd George might have con- 
tinued indefinitely the traditional policy of supporting 
the Loyal Orange Order, whose programme of Ku 
Kluxism so naturally appeals to the statesmen of a well- 
regulated plutocracy. 

The opponents of the Ku Klux Klan in this country 
may be forgiven, for they know not what they do. But 
there are a few facts which ought to be established be- 
fore this campaign goes too far. It must be remem- 
bered that these fraternal and secret organizations are 
at the very base of contemporary society. The signs, 


passwords, handshakes, titles, costumes and mummery | 


of the Klan are an integral part of the whole mon- 
strous buffoonery of the present social order. Mr. H. 
L. Mencken, whose researches into the lore of these in- 
stitutions are profound, has diagnosed lodge-joining as 
one of the outstanding characteristics of the average 
American, and the multiplicity of the innumerable con- 
fraternities and their imbecile pretensions, as a funda- 
mental element in American civilization. Is it possible 
that the Klan is to be destroyed as the first step in 
purging our social system of these pitiable substitutes 
for rational and natural associations of congenial indi- 
viduals? The phenomenon itself is of slight account, 
unless the impulse behind it be diagnosed and frankly 
faced. Some Poor White in Georgia can hardly be 
blamed for devising his own form of co-operative ef- 
fort and fraternal association, and embodying in its 
aims the very things which are preached with impunity 
and practised all over the world by persons whom he 
has been taught to respect. From the proudest Free- 
mason, down to the most youthful university graduate 
who belongs to a fraternity, this delight in secret or- 
ders, childish titles and the sense of irresponsible power 
proceeding from anonymous mob-action, is given free 
play, with the full approval of public opinion. Granted 
that, in many cases, imbecility is the worst charge which 
can be brought against them, there are many others 
where inquiry would elicit more useful facts than any- 
thing related of the eminent Mr. Simmons and _ his 
Kleagles and Kleaglets. 

It is unlikely that our courageous press will pursue 
its investigations so far as to tell us what part the Grand 
Orient of France plays in the making of international 
policies for which the uninitiated eventually pay with 
lives and money. It will spare us the details, horrible 
or ridiculous, of the initiation of kings, and princes and 
such potentates, into the various orders of chivalry, Ma- 
sonry and so forth, from which all our tinpot American 
varieties derive. The revelations about the Ku Klux 
Klan have told us nothing, except that what Mr. 
Mencken calls the ‘“booboisie” is obviously a docile 
imitator of the boobocracy. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SHELL GAME. 


As the time rolls around for the meeting of Mr. 
Harding’s parliament of premiers and near-premiers, 
we are moved to say once more that we are about as 
much interested in an agreement for the limitation of 
armaments, as we should be in a compact between high- 
waymen which would bind each of the contracting par- 
ties to carry only one gun, instead of two or three. It 
seems to us that in either case the agreement is likely to 
be of little effect, as long as the governments and the 
bandits remain in their old line of business; and it is for 
this very reason that we, are deeply interested in the 


limitation, not of armaments, but of imperialism—which 
is, of course, another story. 

Not many days ago, a certain guileless journalist ex- 
posed the folly of Mr. Harding’s conference by ask- 
ing how it is possible for the United States to submit 
to anything approaching disarmament, and at the same 
time to safeguard her outlying possessions, and to 
maintain the Monroe Doctrine in full glory. We have 
given the question some little thought, and our best 
answer is that it is quite impossible—just as impossible 
as the maintenance of British rule in India, or French 
rule in Algeria, would be under similar circumstances. 

The spheres and possessions of the Great Powers are 
subject to two sorts of attack, from without and from 
within; and accordingly the Powers have armed them- 
selves against each other, and against the subject peo- 
ples. Spheres and possessions overseas serve likewise 
two major purposes; they provide the manufacturers of 
the home-country with raw materials and markets, and. 
they offer to capitalists many lucrative opportunities for 
investment. 

International competition for exclusive markets and 
exclusive sources of materials led to wars a-plenty in 
the hey-day of mercantilism, and is still responsible for 
no little activity of a military sort. Every once in a 
while the notion gets about that this kind of competition 
does not pay; and then people begin to talk hopefully 
of some scheme for co-operative exploitation, which 
will remove the danger of external attack upon the 
spheres and possessions of the Powers. 

The League of Nations might have accomplished 
some such scheme as this if it had accomplished any- 
thing at all; and yet in so doing it would not have 
eliminated a condition which makes it increasingly 
necessary for imperialism to go armed. This necessity 
arises from the increasing rebelliousness of the “baclk- 
ward” peoples, and the increasing effectiveness of their 
opposition to imperialism; and this, in turn, may be 
traced directly to the second phase of imperial activity, 
the exportation of capital. 

This activity has been accompanied by a growth in 
the bitterness of rivalry between the Powers, but even 
if the Government and the international corporations 
had lived up to the letter and the spirit of the manda- 
tory system, and had extended it to every private 
sphere already under their control, the most important 
results of the exportation of capital would still remain 
substantially unchanged. In effect, the overseas in- 
vestors are exporting the industrial revolution. They 
are systematically erecting the dependencies into eco- 
nomic competitors of the home countries, and are arous- 
ing among the “backward” peoples a combination of 
class-feeling against foreign investors, and national 
feeling against foreign Governments. 

One does not have to go beyond the limits of our 
own continent for proof that a primitive people who 
have been stirred up by the sudden transplanting of 
new industrial methods are particularly likely to attack 
privileges held by foreign monopolists. The new im- 
perialists can sometimes get along quite well without 
taking political control of the country in which they 
operate; occasionally they can even settle down peace- 
ably with imperialists who fly another fiag than their 
own; but under no condition can they or any of them, 
tolerate the alteration of the economic system which 
serves them all alike. It is this system that makes impe- 
rial armaments necessary, however much the imperial 
Governments may draw together in fellowship; this 
system that makes the whole world kin, and enables the 
exploiter to live upon his numerous relatives. 
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THE ARMY OF NO OCCUPATION. 


Tur National Unemployment Conference now being 
held in Washington under the guidance of Mr. Hoover 
is paralleled by the activities of the British Cabinet 
Committee on Unemployment, and the discussions 
which Mr. Lloyd George and his treasury-officials are 
carrying on with the bankers and manufacturers, while 
the miners and mine-owners are meeting together in 
parley at the behest of the Board of Trade. These 
formidable preparations would be encouraging if we 
were not aware of the ability of the leaders of such 
gatherings to confine all discussion to comparatively 
trivial details. 

In Britain the situation is developing rapidly. The 
Government simply can not afford to bridge the pro- 
longed period of depression by paying out any more 
money in unemployment-doles. As an alternative to 
the taxation of land-values, the Cabinet Committee is 
said to favour an extension of trade-credits in the dou- 
ble hope of increasing exports and meeting German 
competition in the markets of the world. The fact that 
this expedient has so far proved an admitted failure 
apparently offers no discouragement to government-of- 
ficials who, in Britain, as elsewhere, are always ready 
to invest a few millions of the taxpayer’s money in 
almost any scheme, new or old, if it does not threaten 
to disturb established laws or raise controversial issues. 

In this country to be sure, Mr. Representative Keller 
has been tactless enough to suggest to Mr. Hoover the 
advisability of investigating the relation of rent to 
wages, and of exploring the incidence of taxation, but 
of course no one expects the practical man of affairs 
to be led into a discussion of the Single Tax. If indus- 
try bears a $4 billion tax-burden in a single year, while 
the landlords pay but $600 million out of the tribute 
they exact for permitting any business to be done at 
all, this condition must be put up with, whatever may 
be its bearing on wages and employment, because it 
can not be disturbed without precipitating a political 
crisis—and that would never do. 

President Harding, in opening the unemployment 
conference, spoke as though it were reassuring to know 
that the poor are always with us. 

There is always unemployment. Under the most fortunate 
conditions, I am told, there are a million and a half in the 
United States who are not at work. The figures are astound- 
ing only because we are a hundred million and this parasite 
percentage is always with us. 

The President went on to inform the assembled spe- 
cialists—lest troublesome people like Mr. Representa- 
tive Keller should expect to be taken seriously—that 
they were “not asked to solve the long controverted 
problems of our social system.” All that was wanted 
from them were a few appropriate suggestions for re- 
ducing the “excessive unemployment” to normal pro- 
portions. There could be nothing radically wrong, de- 
clared the President, since “we have builded the Amer- 
ica of to-day on the fundamentals of economic, indus- 
trial and political life which made us what we are, and 
the temple requires no remaking now.” 

The warning of both the President and Mr. Hoover 
against drawing on the public treasury for relief must 
have sounded rather perfunctory to anyone with sense 
enough to see that the alternative to such action is the 
removal of all political obstacles to self-employment, 
the discussion of which is strictly taboo. As a matter 
of fact the assembled experts had promptly to ignore 
the President’s advice and content themselves with such 
platonic proposals as speeding up projected public 
works, asking Congress to assist with an appropriation 


for State roads, imploring contractors to be reasonable, 
and to desist from resorting to “malignant combina- 
tions” to keep up the price of materials. Any measure 
of co-ordination between Federal, State and municipal 
machinery will no doubt be a help in the present crisis, 
but a glance at any of these temporizing remedies will 
show to what extent the National Treasury will be 
spared in meeting the emergency. What the situation 
demands is a co-ordination of governmental policies, 
and the repeal of all laws and regulations that stand 
in the way of production and trade. 

It is the view of this paper that Mr. Representative 
Keller has indicated the direction which local and na- 
tional policy should take. Under our present laws, all 
expenditure on public improvements is equivalent to a 
subsidy for landlords, and means in the end a further 
degradation of labour, because an increase in land- 
values makes dearer homes and puts an added handicap 
on business. Philadelphia offers a case in point. The 
prospect of a new bridge over the Delaware river has 
about doubled land-values along the approach, the most 
reasonable of the thirty properties involved being of- 
fered to the city for $4500 though assessed at $2300. 

To scramble through the present industrial crisis by 
resorting to expedients which take no account of the 
laws of political economy is but to postpone the day 
of reckoning. Our difficulties may be incidental to the 
war, as the President inferred with characteristic ro- 
undity of phrase, but the war was the cumulative 
penalty for a long succession of actions in contempt of 
natural law. The unemployment conference might 
blaze the way for the approaching conference on arma- 
ments, for economic laws determine employment, pros- 
perity and peace. But to judge by the opening ses- 
sion, there is little hope of removing the ban against 
any serious discussion of land-monopoly and the privi- 
leges attendant upon it. We may therefore be indulged 
a little longer in a scepticism which respectfully declines 
to mistake stones for bread. 


OUR UNCRITICAL CRITICS. 


INADEQUATE is probably too mild a term to apply to 
most of what passes in this country for literary criti- 
cism. Asa matter of fact, it is not criticism at all, but 
mere appreciation or depreciation, written without the 
least concern for esthetic values. The critics are divided 
into two camps, which roughly correspond to radicalism 
and conservatism in politics, but their differences are, 
as far as literature is concerned, illusory, for they rest 
upon no fundamental divergence of literary standards, 
but rather upon matters of social and political opinion. 
These may, incidentally, affect literature, but such acci- 
dental influences, whether good or bad, can not lead us 
very far in the direction of a sound national culture 
and educated taste. American criticism has not ad- 
vanced one inch when a book, which happens to be a 
work of merit, gets a fair hearing simply because the 
critic likes the author’s attitude towards sex-problems. 
Nor can a good piece of fiction be disposed of impa- 
tiently for no better reason than because its views on 
feminism, or the social revolution, are reactionary. Too 
much of our criticism in this country is nothing more 
than the testing of new books, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, by such standards as these. Both the radicals 
and the conservatives make great play with the princi- 
ple of objectivity, each accusing the other of dragging 
in considerations which have no place in esthetic criti- 
cism, but actually their responsibility is about equal. 

It is true, many of the older critics, and those who, 
like Mr. Stuart Sherman, profess allegiance to that 
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school, frankly declare that the function of art is moral, 
and the ethical value of a given work is their test of 
its merit. At first sight this looks like a pretty defi- 
nite enunciation of principle, and therefore a proof that 
something more than an illusion divides the two schools 
of criticism. But that is not the case. The principle is 
“enunciated with sufficient emphasis, but it is not a prin- 
ciple of literary criticism. It is of no assistance in de- 
termining the value of a work of art, which is, after all, 
the true function of the critic. The ethical value of a 
great work of literature may be such as to gladden the 
heart of every Sunday-school superintendent in the 
country, but to demonstrate this, and to thank heaven 
for such respite from the turgid stream of unpleasant 
realism, is not to explain why that particular work is 
great, nor does it show necessarily that the elements 
of greatness and beauty have been understood. When- 
ever the moralist-critics denounce Mr. Theodore 
Dreiser, they merely insist upon his having the qualities 
of Mr. Harold Bell Wright, if he is to win their ap- 
proval. They feel obscurely that the method of Jane 
Austen is nearer to that of the conventional favourites 
amongst contemporary novelists than to the method of 
Mr. Dreiser or Mr. Sherwood Anderson. They em- 
phasize what is common to the writers of fiction of 
whom they approve, but, being absorbed in ethics and 
wholly uninterested in art, they leave out altogether the 
wsthetic factor. This is bad criticism, for its logical 
conclusion is that “Paul and Virginia” and “The Vicar 
of Wakefield” are no better than similarly convention- 
alized stories of Mrs. Gene. Stratton-Porter and Miss 
Ethel M. Dell. 

The opposite school of critics proclaims, with the 
same emphasis, that art must not be hampered by moral 
considerations, that the creation of beauty, of a perfect 
piece of work, is the true aim of the artist and the sole 
justification for his existence. Here again, it seems 
rash to assert that this is an illusory definition of an 
attitude which apparently at once marks off one form of 
criticism from the other. Unlike the declaration of the 
older school, this is a declaration of esthetic princi- 

ple, but it usually remains a theory, invoked for the 
refutation of the moralists, but rarely practised. If a 
book gives expression to some of the innumerable here- 
sies whose repression irks so many of us Americans to- 
day, we are inclined to lose our critical balance in the 
exuberance of the release thus permitted in the life of 
the imagination. That “resentment and lasciviousness”’ 
to which one of our contributors referred recently as 
the dominant passion of most of our serious fiction— 
what are they but the liberation of the chief inhibitions 
of American life? If American criticism is ever to 
fulfil its real tasks, our critics must overcome their 
doubtless natural gratitude when confronted by a work 
which happens to be a relief to their pent-up feelings. 
They must remember that literature can no more be 
made subsidiary to psycho-analysis than to morals. An 
author’s views on war and peace, however sound and 
illuminating, do not of themselves qualify him to rank 
as a great poet or novelist. The young woman whose 
bobbed hair and studio-apartment are a defiance of all 
the laws of the God of the Methodists may indict this 
man-made world with devastating effect, but the ques- 
tion is: whether she has created a work of art, or merely 
misused the material for a valuable essay in social cri- 
ticism? As a rule, the radical part seems greater than 
the artistic whole in the eyes of the critics who believe 
that Mr. Max Eastman is a more reliable authority in 
these days than Matthew Arnold. 

It would be difficult to find a more flagrant example 
of this total incomprehension of the true function of 


criticism than in the articles in one of our leading 
metropolitan newspapers discussing the recent novel, 
“Three Soldiers,” by Mr. John Dos Passos. After a 
hostile summary of the story, interspersed with puerile 
comment of the utmost irrelevancy, Mr. Coningsby 
Dawson concludes his lengthy article as follows: “If 
the purpose of Mr. John Dos Passos in writing “Three 
Soldiers’ was to expose what he considered to be a 
nation-wide injustice, he seems to this reviewer to have 
achieved a nation-wide insult.” Let us pass over the 
fact that at the outset Mr. Dawson announced he was 
“in no position to judge its value as a historic docu- 
ment,’ as he did not serve with the American army. 
He obviously has not allowed his ignorance of the facts 
to prevent him from passing judgment of a most un- 
favourable kind upon them, when they are presented by 
a man who has experienced them. The interesting and 
significant point is this naive notion that the novelist 
must have a “purpose,” that this purpose is not artistic, 
but sociological, and that the only question to be an- 
swered is whether he has achieved it. 

The same idea is emphasized in the editorial comment 
in which the New York Times returned to the subject. 
There, however, the additional argument is introduced, 
that the book must be condemned, not because the edi- 
tor considers that it is badly written, nor even because 
it does not achieve some specific utilitarian purpose, but 
because it will please three classes of people who hap- 
pen to be objectionable to the writer of the editorial. 
The first two classes are the pacifists and the “Germans 
and pro-Germans”’; the third is worthy of special note, 
so we quote the text. “A third group of laudators is 
that of readers indifferent to what is written, so long 
as it is well written, and there is no doubt that John Dos 
Passos can write well.” 

Such is current literary criticism as expounded by the 
practice of a prominent reviewer and by the precepts of 
an editorial in the chief daily paper of our largest 
American city! This casual mention, as though it were 
an afterthought, of a class of citizens whose offence, 
comparable with the crimes of pacifism and disloyalty, 
is that they are interested in the art of writing, and 
judge literature as literature, not as editorials, or re- 
cruiting posters, or Liberty Loan propaganda! Charac- 
teristic, too, is the negligent admission, as of something 
that matters very little, that the author “can write well.” 
Without entering a brief for this work of unusual pow- 
er, though uneven and lacking in the qualities of selec- 
tion and finish, we may suggest that some one write an 
analysis of “Hamlet,” pointing out its crude melodrama, 
its vulgarities, but adding, contemptuously, that it will 
please those who like literature to be well written, for 
“there is no doubt Shakespeare can write.” 

No doubt, in due course, the chorus will be heard in 
another quarter, fervently chanting the praises of 
“Three Soldiers” in a hymn to Marx and the fathers 
of Soviet Russia. Mr. Dos Passos will be flattered by 
comparison with M. Barbusse, and in the end his book 
will be inextricably mixed up with the Clarté pro- 
gramme, and be turned from literature into a manifesto. 
If he simply intended to write a piece of propaganda, 
he may be congratulated upon an excellent and efficient 
achievement. Assuming, however, that it was the cre- 
ative artist in him, and not the man with certain opin- 
ions about conscription, who wrote, let us pray that he 
may escape from the clutches of the anti-militarists. 

When discussing the failure of American criticism in 
this paper a couple of weeks ago, Mrs. Mary M. Colum 
charitably assumed that the necessity of racing through 
a certain number of new books every week must be 
blamed for the inadequate treatment received by Amer- 
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ican fiction. She suggested that poetry was better off, 
in so far as it is often criticized by poets themselves, 
who have the conscience, the taste and the technical 
ability to judge what is before them. It is, however, an 
exceedingly arguable question whether the creative 
writer, to use that loose term, is the best critic of work 
in his own field, although it is true, in this case, that 
poetry is more frequently judged by esthetic and literary 
standards than fiction, and to that extent, it is receiving 
in this country the serious critical treatment which our 
novels so rarely obtain. The fact is that the critics are 
filled with just those obsessions and preoccupations 
which Mrs. Colum diagnosed as the weaknesses of so 
many of the modern novelists. If they were to discuss 
only one book in six months, the result would be the 
same, They would ask what the “purpose” of the author 
was, and proceed to blame or praise, accordingly as 
that purpose agreed with their own opinions, social and 
political. 

It is not haste, or cynicism, or dishonesty, that has 
reduced American criticism to this plight, but a funda- 
mental indifference to literary and artistic values, with 
a complete incapacity, in many instances, even to un- 
derstand their importance. Poetry escapes, not because 
its critics are any the less preoccupied with ethics and 
politics, but simply because it is normally more remote 
from current controversies. It is more serene, and 
therefore induces that serenity in criticism which is es- 
sential to creative work, critical or otherwise. There is 
little to choose, in this respect, between the older and 
the newer school of American critics. They are prag- 
matists to a man, and very often, in spite of themselves. 
Little can be expected of those who avowedly seek in 
art nothing more than an adjunct to the lessons of the 
Presbytery. But their opponents in this controversy of 
art versus morals could give us real criticism, if they 
would realize that the mere substitution of opinions for 
morals does not advance the cause of art. 


THE GOOD SHEPHERDS. 


ALL morning the rattlety-bang local pounded its way across the 
desert country of Southern California, through a smothering 
woof of yellow dust. It was a “mixed” train in the prime 
sense of the word. Battered ore “gondolas” yawed and buck- 
eted between “livestock Pullmans’; warped and_blistered 
“flats” bumped noses with sweating refrigerator-cars, Tailed 
to this motley string of worn-out rolling-stock, a two-by-four 
caboose bobbled about like a walnut-shell in a choppy sea. 
The caboose was shared by passengers and train-crew, and 
riding in it was like clinging to the hump of an ambling camel. 

It is a trip without much salt, this desert voyage in a dry- 
goods box of a car heated to the temperature of a blast-fur- 
nace, and few persons make it except upon the exigent occa- 
sions of business. A raw, tawny waste alive with heat devils, 
this desert, which reflects the shimmer of the sun as if the 
ground were paved with sheet metal. AI! about are wall-sided 
mountains of granite, bare as the palm of the hand. The land- 
promoter from San Diego in a faded city suit, a dusty derby 
canted on his head, his shifty eyes appraising the desertscape 
from the rear platform of the caboose, summed it up in a 
phrase. 

“Tl bet two-bits against a chuckwallah,” said he, “that the 
frogs out here ain’t never learned to swim.” 

The other passengers made no reply, but their faces tightened 
in resentment of the stranger’s levity. It is always ill manners 
to come into a man’s country, of your own accord and then to 
quarrel with the things you find there. They were of the 
breed of the desert, these other passengers—a bearded pros- 
pector or two bound for a pasear among the roan-coloured hills 
where the lost mines are; three or four stockmen, swarthy, 
hawk-faced, with tight lines about the lips and the close-lidded 
gaze of those accustomed to looking at great distances; and 
half-a-dozen Basque sheepherders jabbering in scraps of French, 
Spanish, and the confounding lingo of Basqueland. It is not 
easy to give an idea of the woolly vernacular of the Pyrénées. 
Even the devil, it is said, spent seven years in learning the 
Basque tongue and acquired but three words of it. Short, 
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deep-chested, ox-shouldered, bullet-headed, these men of the 
Pyrénées, alien among all other breeds of men. “Boscos,” the 
desert “whites” call these artsainas (shepherds), whose for- 
bears, aloof, secure on their mountain ramparts, watched sweep 
by the warring tides of Gaul and Roman, Goth, Frank and 
Saracen. A simple shepherd-folk, they crushed the hosts of 
Charlemagne; and shepherds still, they are to be found the 
world over where there is shepherding to be done. “It takes a 
Bosco to be a sheepman,” said one of the stockmen. That say- 
ing is a proverb wherever wool is raised for market. 

In the quivering heat and parched desolation of mid-after- 
noon, we leave the train, in company with the Basques, at a 
way-station, in a sink of desolation bearing a name sugges- 
tive of flowing water and lush things growing. The rest of 
the journey is to be endured in a backbone-breaking buckboard. 
One of the Boscos drives; he is a small, up-standing fellow 
who smokes enormously, has a crest of black hair as stiff as a 
blacking-brush, and a smock that gives out the bitter odour of 
burning sage. His talk is all of sheep. It is the high-flavoured 
talk of a man who finds a zest in the craft to which he has 
been bred. Not alone by words is this gusto conveyed. The 
shrugging shoulders, the quick-moving hands, even the cigarette 
between the full lips, are eloquent of the smack and savour he 
finds in his lonely task. : 

The desert dust boiled under our buffeting hoofs. Then, as 
the afternoon hardened, we wound among a wild bulk of grim, 
clinkered hills and climbed gradually up long mesas leading 
into cooler valleys. The air was full of the coming of night 
when we reached the mountain ranch. The roll of bells and 
the blether of corralled sheep greeted us. Scores of sharp- 
eared dogs tumbled about our heels. Eager, dark-eyed men 
swarmed about the buckboard, seizing joyfully upon letters cov- 
ered with foreign postmarks. Water was handed us in goat- 
skin bags with the hair on the inside. Packs and bundles were 
thrown out and harnesses strewn about the ground. Two 
Basques, raking in a long pit of red ashes outside the ranch- 
kitchen, drew therefrom a ponderous iron pot that steamed of 
a mighty stew. Raking deeper they drew forth great double 
pans. These opened, there was disclosed huge moulds of 
crusted bread the size of grindstones. Bowls of soup, savoury 
of garlic, were set around the rough table in the kitchen. 
Plates were piled high with mutton stew, and a jagged wedge 
of the tough sour-dough bread was placed before each chair. 
The room smelt abominally of mutton and garlic, of old leather 
and stale tobacco, and the unwashed walls and floor reeked of 
sage smoke; much of the talk about the table was unintelli- 
gible to a stranger but there was hunger in common between 
us, and men of all breeds and races are alike in this—that 
bread is the bond of brotherhood. 

After supper an accordion and a guitar were produced, Lively 
French songs alternated with melancholy Spanish airs. The 
tumult grew. Tense youths leaped across the floor, whirled, 
advanced, retreated, their white teeth gleaming in the candle- 
light, their fingers snapping like castanets. The puncheoned 
floor quivered under the rollicking madcap scherso of their 
rhythmic feet.’ Water-pouch at elbow, the more sober spirits 
smoked and played strange games of cards. Far up the moun- 
tain the camp-fires of the herders blossomed ruddily in the pur- 


ple night. Out of somewhere came the long, trailing cry of a 
coyote. The bravest sheep-dog puppy answered the mocking 


call, but the old dogs, wise to the ways of their world, only 
muttered in their throats. 

At last the dancing stopped and beds were made—piles of hay 
on the ground with long-woolled sheepskins over them. After 
the long day’s faring under grilling sun and blighting wind, it 
was a benediction to lie under the stars and listen to the quaver- 
ing multitudinous noises of the night. To travel blithely 
through the day and sleep rough at the end of it, that is the 
most desirable of all things on this earth to such as have not 
“lost the sense of the earth’s being good to lie down upon.” 

Morning, and the world alive again! The sun was not quite 
brimming over the eastern ranges, but the air was a-hum with 
the hive-like operations of the ranch. There were saddles to 
mend, shoes to hobnail and sole, puppies to train, pelts to cure 
with milk and endless rubbing, horses to be hitched up to drag 
in wood for the baking-trench, and mules to load with salt 
for the sheep and with food for the herders in the lonely, far- 
flung camps. 

While all this business is buzzing outside, the cook is intent 
on his own lawful occasion—the making of the sour-dough 
bread. A sack of flour, a pail of water and a great pan are 
set within easy reach. Aproned with flour-sacking, huge arms 
bared, the chef kneels to his task. The bit of hoarded sour 
dough is thinned to a milky liquid and in it flour is dumped 
unsifted. Then follows a mighty pommelling and pushing and 
tossing. The walls shake under the belabouring of this mighty 
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sphere of dough. A windless cloud of dust settles all around. 
At last, light with imprisoned air, the dough is moulded into 
loaves as big as cheeses and set to rise in great pans swabbed 
with mutton-grease. That done, the cook, with the grave mien 
of one performing a ritual, twists off a lump of sour dough 
and drops it back into the flour-sack, there to ferment until it 
is needed for the next baking. The quality of a cook in a 
sheep-camp is gauged by the length of time he has kept his 
“starter.” : 

After breakfast we start out with the wagons loaded with 
salt and provisions for the hireling shepherds. A week goes 
by before we reach the farthest outlying camp. By this time, 
the wisdom of what the man in the train told us has been 
rainmed home. “It takes a Bosco to be a sheepman.” The 
saying is salted with truth. This is no work for men of other 
breeds. Even the Indian and the Mexican break under the 
great loneliness of it. But day after day, month after month, 
year after year, the patient Pyrénéean follows through dust or 
rain or snow the white wave of sheep sweeping always before 
his eyes. The mountains lean harsh and savage around him. 
The desert suns char him, the sand and the furnace-like air 
blast him. In the season of the rains he plods all day through 
dripping chaparral and at night sleeps in wet clothes under 
drenched blankets. When storm and menace are in the air, 
he pushes his flock eastward until it is safe on the lower levels 
of the mountain ranges. Here in the light snow, week-long 
camps are established and provisions stored. Here the bands 
of sheep feed in a ten-mile circle by day, and by night come of 
their own will to the central fires. Under dry snows the flocks 
sleep safe and warm, but in a season of wet snows the winter 
takes a ghastly toll. Through this long, lonely season of the 
snows, the herdsman greets no one but the men who bring him 
fresh supplies. 

Spring sees the long-woolled flocks moving leisurely west- 
ward toward the coast-ranges, following the new sweet grasses. 
In some green, sheltered valley they rest to bear their lambs. 
Then the patient Bosco works day and night—aiding the weak, 
warming the cold, feeding the hungry. These are long anxious 
days and nights; but eventually, after some ten months of life 
more solitary than a Trappist monk’s, the hireling shepherd 
brings his charges clattering into the shearing-pens at the home 

ranch. For a fortnight he clips wool all day and dances all 
night. It is the one occasion of the year when he may mingle 
with the sons and daughters of men. Then, loaded with sacks 
of wool, the big eight-team freight-wagons haul the fleecy har- 
vest to the railway. When the last wagon is swallowed up in 
a cloud of yellow dust, these silent, patient gleaners of the 
desert get out their staffs, whistle up their dogs, and set out 
once more for the far-flung camps in the Lost Border country. 

Joun NortHern Hiriarp. 


THE EUGENICISTS’ PROGRAMME. 


TuHE International Congress of Eugenics held in New 
York towards the end of September redirects atten- 
tion to a subject of perennial interest. Eugenics has 
implications far transcending those obvious at a super- 
ficial glance: bound up with its philosophy are all the 
moot problenis of heredity and environment, democracy 
and social reform, racial equality or racial differences. 
When a movement has such a direct bearing on human 
welfare its protagonists may well be subjected to care- 
ful scrutiny. 

To put the matter bluntly, there are eugenicists and 
eugenicists, and in the interests of the public the sooner 
the sheep separate themselves from the goats the bet- 
ter. While one has no wish to prevent, except by 
educational means, the organization of societies for 
the exclusion of immigrants, the abolition of universal 
suffrage, and the strengthening of a mercantile hege- 
mony, it may as well be admitted that these aspirations 
have nothing to do with the vision of Galton for ac- 
celerating the rate of human evolution nor with any 
sane application of biological principles to the exi- 
gencies of modern life. The sane biologist knows how 
little he yet knows of the laws of heredity which the 
insane eugenicist does not hesitate to make the basis 
for legislative enactments. Says Professor S. J. 
Holmes in the most recent and soundest of eugenic 
works: 
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It is nonsense to say that the inferiority of the hybrid ex- 
emplifies a law of mature. There are abundant plant and 
animal hybrids that are superior types, and biology affords 
no @ priori reason why the hybrids of races and peoples may 
not be superior also. We can only decide the question by an 
impartial appeal to the results of race-crossing, after making 
due allowance for the social and other influences which may 
affect the character of the mixed stock. 
But the propagandist can not wait and where Profes- 
sor Holmes sees a problem for future investigation, 
Mr. Madison Grant has a solution springing ready- 
made from the inner consciousness of the Nordic 
psyche: it must be a law of biology that miscegenation 
leads to an inferior breed. 

; In the present state of knowledge, the less eugeni- 
cists tamper with the race-problem the better it will 
be for their scientific prestige. It is entirely possible 
that when all discount is made for social influences 
the basic stocks of mankind will still be found to differ 
in their inborn mental possibilities. These differences 
need not occur on the intellectual plane but may per- 
haps be discovered in the elusive sphere of tempera- 
ment and character. However, two significant facts 
stand out with sufiicient clearness. In the first place, 
the evidence hitherto offered for definite inferiority 
of any existing stock of mankind falls far short of 
satisfying modern scientific standards. It all smacks 
of that anecdotal subjective character which has led 
animal psychologists to reject the tales of the wonder- 
ful sagacity of household pets. Secondly, the ethno- 
graphic evidence revealing the cultural achievements 
of which the so-called inferior races are capable, indi- 
cates that the differences, whether real or not, can not 
be of the exaggerated order assigned to them by popu- 
lar prejudice. A refinement of technique for testing 
human mentality by joint commissions of psychologists 
and anthropologists will be the first prerequisite to 
any half-way trustworthy pronouncement on the 
gnarled problem of racial endowment. Let our 
eugenicists recall that Galton’s own views on the sub- 
ject were fairly moderate even as regards the Negro, 
and that so determined a Rassehygieniker as the late 
Dr. Schallmayer deliberately combated the notion that 
eugenics had any necessary connexion with the su- 
periority of the Nordic over Alpine or Mediterranean 
strains, 

But what remains to a legitimate eugenics movement 
when the race-problem is dropped from its programme? 
To be sure its scope will be appreciably narrowed but 
there is nothing to prevent a compensatory deepening 
of its purpose. Instead of leaping at immediate re- 
sults, it may well adapt itself to a policy of watchful 
waiting tempered with a small amount of activity 
based on definitely established knowledge. The breed- 
ing of definitely defective individuals may well be 
discountenanced in the interests of humanitarianism, 
nor need eugenicists, when they appeal for legislation 
to this end, be ashamed to urge the prevention of 
suffering rather than the expense incurred by the public 
exchequer. 

Again, it is an entirely legitimate purpose for 
eugenicists to insist unremittingly on the limitations 
congenitally set to productive effort. Equipped with 
an improving psychological technique, eugenicists may 
thus gain dexterity in a field of vital importance 
where there is now infinite fumbling and groping— 
the sphere of vocational guidance. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that such innate differences as may 
be established by the new methods need not be taken 
as symbols of inferiority and superiority. We want 
no Platonic dogma to bar the poets from our midst, 
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nor do we want material success to be raised to the 
dignity of being the sole criterion of civic worth, as 
the louder-mouthed spokesmen of eugenics have a 
natural tendency of doing. 

The sane eugenicist, of course, will not for a moment 
discountenance the efforts of philanthropists to better 
environmental conditions. However highly one may 
stress the significance of inheritance as compared with 
that of nurture, the fact remains that outward cir- 
cumstance sets boundaries to achievement quite as 
definite as those set by congenital disposition. No 
one will begrudge the congenial atmosphere that fos- 
tered the inherited gifts of Darwin’s children, but why 
should not every one be placed in a position to make 
the utmost of his “original nature,” however high or 
low it may be? 

Bound up with this question of environment, is an 
important practical point. It is all very well to declare 
in the abstract that inherited qualities can not be 
improved, but who knows in a concrete case what is 
inherited and what is due to external conditions? 
Stature is an inherited trait, yet we know that it has 
appreciably varied within the same strains of popula- 
tion owing to the influence of economic circumstances. 
It is puerile simply to ascribe any observed group-trait 
to a deep-seated organic cause. That was the method 
of the older students of mental disease who sought 
to account for every eccentricity of behaviour by a 
lesion or other abnormality in the brain, but the in- 
terpretation of the modern psychiatrist is a vastly 
different one. Let that be a lesson to the followers 
of Gobineau. That any particular individual’s be- 
haviour is largely, nay predominantly, determined by 
social agencies is no longer the exclusive contention 
of anthropologists but is a proposition gradually gain- 
ing ground in biological circles. Speaking of man’s 
attitude in general, Professor G. Elliot Smith, one 
of the foremost of British anatomists, has given em- 
phatic expression to the same view: 

The fact that his skull was long or broad, or his hair blond 
or dark, or the matter of his ancestry, whether he belonged 
to the Alpine, the Nordic, or the Mediterranean races, would 
count for little in comparison with the potent moulding-force 
of the atmosphere of the family and the society in which he 
grew up during the years of his mental plasticity. 

From adopting the same point of view, the eugeni- 
cist will suffer no vital diminution of his forces. He 
will indeed lose the adherence of the charlatan, the 
erank, and the crook; but he will gain the support of 
intelligent students of biological phenomena and of 
all decent laymen. 

Rosert H. Lowrie. 


IN DEFENCE OF NEW TRUTHS. 

My thesis in this essay is brief, and perhaps nobody 
will agree with it. It is that new truths are better than 
old, simply and baldly because they are new. They 
may or may not be more true than the old, but we 
have still to know the truth about truth. Pilate set 
the question a long time ago, and ever since men have 
been trying to answer it—and we still wait for an 
answer. But in the present era of spiritual poverty 
and need, a more momentous and, happily, a more 
easy problem demands our attention: what is living 
or, at any rate, what is about to live? What has the 
possibility of life in it? Are new truths more vital than 
old ones; and, if they are, do they stand in need of 
justification? Can they fight for themselves, or must 
we come to their aid? 

During the decade and a half which preceded the 
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European war—the decade whose chief spokesmen in 
England were Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. H. G. 
Wells, and whose antitheses, not less characteristic, 
were Mr, Chesterton and Mr. Belloc—the enthusiasm 
for “new ideas” was boundless; they were not only 
discussed as intellectual news; they were believed in; 
and the dawn of a new world was then prophesied 
perhaps a little too frequently. That time has quietly 
but definitely disappeared. The phrase “new ideas” 
has acquired a different connotation and a new atmo- 
sphere. Where it was once associated with faith, dis- 
tinction, and sincerity, it is now associated with in- 
sincerity, provincialism and cant. Partly this reaction 
has been caused by the war, which has made every 
new hope appear idle compared with the terrible neces- 
sity of the present; partly it has been caused by the 
inadequacy of the new truths which before the war 
were struggling to realization; and partly, perhaps, 
by the insufficiency and bigotry of the “new” men 
themselves. Certainly these “new” men were unjust 
not merely to the past—a natural unfairness—but to 
each other, and what effect that unfairness has had is 
still to be computed. We have not yet receded far 
enough from the era of Shaw and Wells to appraise 
it properly; and certainly we are the worst possible 
generation to criticize it, for it is we who are still 
reacting against it. 

To-day the position is this: that the very men who 
a generation ago would have been followers, or, at 
any rate, camp-followers, of Mr. Shaw, are now, by 
an almost mechanical necessity, his antagonists. The 
reaction to new ideas is now exactly the opposite of 
what it was; and the youngest articulate generation 
quarrel with Mr. Shaw not because he is old but pre- - 
cisely because he is new. This does not mean, how- ~ 
ever, that they have gone over to Messrs. Chesterton 
and Belloc, by no means: they regard these two gentle- 
men, and with truth, as the mere antitheses of Messrs. 
Shaw and Wells. Mr. Chesterton, for one, needed a 
positive modern atmosphere in order to shine; and 
since the darkening of the intellectual sky, his orb has 
also been overcast. He can not do anything without 
Mr. Shaw, and since Mr. Shaw has taken to saying 
little, Mr. Chesterton goes about with a disconcerted, 
lost air. His world was really the modern world and 
not the Roman Catholic Church, and now that the 
modern world has fallen to pieces, he is as homeless 
as the remainder of us. 

Now what does this distrust of new truths mean? 
For it can be only a symptom when truths are pre- 
ferred, as they always seem to be, because they are 
new or because they are old. What unconscious 
conclusion has been drawn in the unknown spirits of 
men when a theory because it is new is discredited, 
or because it is old, is, with a touch of hard and 
defiant conventionality, affirmed? The conclusion 
seems to be this, that it is no longer pos- 
sible to create; that truths are closed—elastically, it 
is true, and with an allowance for “fresh interpreta- 
tions” of them; that spiritually we must “tighten our 
belts,” confine ourselves within the limits of all the 
dogmas which have been; and “recognize,” instead of 
making, reality. 

But this means that we have. lost living faith in our- 
selves and in our fate, and that we have lapsed back 
into what is established and finished for all time. We 
believe in our fathers, or perhaps in our grandfathers, 
but not in ourselves. Many things have predisposed 
us to this belief, but chiefly our realization of the ter- 
rible strength of the accomplished fact and of our 
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own spiritual weakness and poverty in front of it. 
This alone constitutes the hopelessness of our present 
state. “In order to achieve happiness,” said Pierre 
Bezukovy, in “War and Peace,” “it is necessary to be- 
lieve in the possibility of happiness.” But to us at 
present new horizons for humanity do not seem any 
longer possible, and therefore they are for the moment 
impossible. Yet they would immediately become pos- 
sible if we once believed them to be so; for faith alone 
can remove the inevitable, the mountain of artificial 
necessity. 

This, then, is how the matter stands. There is an 
unconscious conspiracy against new truths which is, 
in effect, the expression of a disbelief in the power of 
man to go further than he has gone and in his capacity 
to discover anew and thus to create. Men are return- 
ing to the old dogmas not because they discover a new 
meaning in them, but because “everybody knows that 
they are true,’ and because in them, moreover, there 
is provided a stick wherewith one may strike to the 
heart of whatever inconvenient hopes and aspirations 
one may still possess, and so end the unhappy busi- 
ness. But even where one finds new meanings in old 
truths, it is always to the further glorification of the 
old; and the implication always is: ‘How wise these 
old thinkers were in comparison with us!” This atti- 
tude is romantic, and we should have grown out of 
it before now. It is unjust to ourselves, for whatever 
living truth we may discover in ancient words we may 
be sure that we have first put it there. Our uncon- 
scious riches are always greater than our conscious; 
and like blind fools we enrich the past with our eyes 
shut, that when we open them we may be abashed to 
discover how rich it is. This turning back, this hatred 

_of what we are and must become, is the greatest per- 
versity of which humanity is capable. In the strictest 
sense, it makes life of no account. 

Every truth that is living will get itself said in new 
terms; that is the test of its vitality, its spontaneous 
creative power. If we utter even our most intimate 
and impregnable truths in the same words twenty 
separate times, we will feel with dismay that we no 
longer believe them. A truth, like all living things, 
must renew its shell as well as its kernel, or it shrivels 
and dies within the last husk which it has created 
for itself. This is certain, because the greatest thing 
to men on this earth is not truth but realization; the 
living of the truth at every moment, not in mere re- 
membrance and acknowledgment, but in action, 
thought, emotion, life. But this realization can not 
utter itself in the dry and withered voice of the 
past, even of the greatest past; for what it has to 
say is its own, is the ineffable. Becoming of the 
human spirit, is constant new birth, constant regener- 
ation. In the foolishness of happiness it will often say 
something idle and frivolous (and how many modern 
truths are not idle?) but nevertheless the truth is 
in it, as certainly as the truth is not in those who 
return with cold and closed hearts to “the truth.” For 
those who are ready to support “new truths” (because 
they feel the spirit of truth within them, and believe, 
therefore, that “new truths” are possible) do not deny 
the great truths of the past; on the contrary, they 
understand them better than those who make them a 
crutch, as much for the injury of others as for their 
own support. Those who believe only in the dogmas 
of the past, on the other hand, deny everything, for 
they deny the spontaneous spirit within themselves 
out of which has arisen every truth. To be without 
faith in the possibility of realization and happiness for 
humanity is to be with nothing: to believe that realiza- 


tion is possible is to be the dupe, perhaps, of a thou- 
sand lies, but it is to possess all the wisdom of which 
man is capable. This must be true if life is not a 
blunder from beginning to end. To think otherwise, 
indeed, is to make life a blunder. 

To-day, then, it is not only expedient to support 
new truths against old; it is necessary. Of what avail 
to us any longer are the great truths of the past? 
They lie open to us; we know them all; but in spite 
of this we are not fundamentally interested in them. 
Never has culture, intellect, knowledge, been more 
common and more barren than it is to-day. Truth 
is arid because we no longer create it and by creating 
realize its nature. The truth of the past is dead to 
us because the spirit of truth is dead within ourselves. 
To be, then, on the side of “new truths,” however 
shallow they may be, in the faith that creation is the law 
of existence, the way of humanity, and that if man 
but creates he will one day create his own greatness 
and happiness; that is the way of the old dangerous 
and ultimate wisdom. ‘Modern truths” may be shal- 
low, but to condemn them is still more shallow. Let 
us, therefore, support new truths against old dogmas, 
simply because they are new, and in being new are a 
mark of life, of health and of unconscious wisdom. 
This at least is sure, and it is the most modern of 
truths, that we must be wise unconsciously before we 
can be wise consciously. 

Epwin Murr. 


A FOOT-NOTE TO THEOLOGY. 


OnE of the most vivid recollections of my childhood—I 
was possibly seven years old at the time—is of an after- 
noon when the doors of our house stood open, admitting 
summer. My mother and my aunt were sewing. Pre- 
sumably it did not occur to them that I would be listening ; 
but my aunt had an ominous way of saying things, which 
impressed me, and on that day seven startling words leaped 
out of her conversation. “Curse the Lord thy God,” she 
said, “and die.’ JI understood, of course, that she was 
quoting from the Bible. I had never heard these words 
before, but their meaning seemed clear. I had been taught 
to believe in a God who was near and fearful in wrath. 
I conceived, therefore, that if I spoke the words, “Curse 
the Lord,’ God in person would instantly strike me dead. 
Therein, curiously, lay a great temptation. It remained 
with me for many months. I could not banish the phrase 
from my thoughts. At times I would almost speak the 
blasphemous words, only to check myself with a terrified 
appeal to God for forgiveness. At night I would lie awake 
with the words hovering on my lips feeling that God was 
watching me, ready to strike if ever they were spoken. 
Minutes of experience are years of memory. The long 
shadow of those nightly tussles with temptation has fallen 
across my later years. 

I know so little about the religious life of other boys 
that I can not judge whether this and similar experiences 
were unique. I was not an abnormally sensitive child. 
I had the usual chores and play of a farmer-boy to keep 
me occupied and to make me tired, and my feeling about 
religion was a natural, healthy curiosity; but all my in- 
struction on the subject seems to have been bound up with 
confusing descriptions of a complicated heavenly hierarchy, 
which effectually obscured the idea that religion could be 
a way of life instead of a preparation for death. 

The members of my family, near and remote, were 
churchgoers, and some would even be called vigorous 
Christians; but in our immediate household we did not 
follow the custom of family prayers or Bible readings, 
or even grace before meals, and I can not recall that relig- 
ious matters were ever openly discussed in the family 
circle. All my religious teaching, therefore, came from 
Sunday-school and the church services. 

Veiled references and awesome allusions led me as a 
child to think of God as a man far more terrible than any- 
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body I had ever seen. I imagined him throned on gold 
among pink and purple clouds, in the midst of hovering 
angels. This God was the Punisher, who hurled lightning 
and thunder and was vengeful towards evil-doers; always 
more alert to discover sin than to recognize virtue. In dim 
ages past he had been intimate with the Prophets, but as a 
result of what had happened in the Garden of Eden he had 
since grown angry with all but a very few men. His wrath 
had continued until Jesus won his tardy consent to visit 
the earth and offer salvation to mankind. The salvation 
that Jesus brought, as I understood it, signified “going to 
heaven,” not a way of life. This God of my imagination was 
a great maker of decisions. All matters of human conduct 
were referred directly to him. Deeds were made right or 
wrong by the words issuing out of his mouth. The Bible 
recorded the words that he had uttered and all who trans- 
gressed the injunctions therein, might expect eternal dam- 
nation. It seems to me that I always saw God sitting 
forward on his throne, one foot thrust out, in the attitude 
of a judge eager to discover the last scrap of evidence 
against the prisoners brought before him. It is hard for 
me even now to banish this picture from my mind when the 
word “God” is spoken. 

There was no humour, and no tolerance of humour, 
about my God. Had Satan stolen behind his throne and 
tickled him with a feather (it was such a creature that I 
believed Satan to be) his brow would have grown black. 
With such a God, grim, watchful, and quick to anger, it 
was tremendously difficult to gain admittance to heaven 
after death, and my fancy did not picture heaven as a par- 
ticularly desirable place, for I had heard it described only 
by such phrases as “streets of gold,” “harps and singing,” 
and “floating on clouds.” Such a heaven seemed attractive 
to me only as a contrast to the vivid inferno of fire over 
which Satan presided. 

Jesus was presented to me as a very different being from 
God. Whereas the latter was robust, muscular, wrathful, 
and very real, the former was slight, ethereal, unreal, a 
person to be described as “not of this world.” If I have 
one dissatisfaction above all others with what the church 
taught me as a boy, it lies here; that Jesus was not shown 
to me to have been a man and a hero. I understood that 
he was wonderfully good, but his virtue did not set an 
example for me because he was divine and I was merely 
human. I did not even suspect that he possessed human 
qualities. I did not think of him as ever having been 
another boy like myself, tinkering with tools and doing 
chores. No one, apparently, had either the imagination 
or the desire to tell me that Jesus, like me, had perhaps 
been eager to go barefoot before the ground was warm 
enough; or that he was probably curious about making 
whistles out of willow sticks; or that he might have longed 
to fish or swim on the Sabbath, without understanding why 
it was wrong to do so on that day. It would have been a 
revelation to me as a boy to have learned that Jesus was 
human, and yet was godlike. He always seemed remote, 
walking through life in a shining cloud of goodness, 
untouched in his own person by evil or by the inclination 
to sin. 

The miracles, in a way, came nearer to my experience 
and touched my imagination more than anything else in 
the New Testament. Jesus walking upon the water was 
puzzling and fascinating, and I used to think about it when 
the stars began to come out, as I sat on the bank of the 
creek fishing. 

My recollections of church are vivid. If I close my 
eyes and look back, I see a bed of petunias beside broad 
stone steps; hard rows of semi-circular pews; Sunday-best 
black coats growing greenish from long wear; an un- 
lettered cattle-buyer who, after a hard life, had suddenly 
turned religious and sang the hymns in a roaring great 
voice, often with his hymnal upside down; the minister— 
a short man, heavy, grey, somewhat stooping and gravely 
earnest, with a background of circuit-riding; sermons that 
seemed endless, but fearsomely brightened by occasional 
glimpses of hell-fire. 

Perhaps the most cheerful thing about our church as I 
remember it was the large, smiling, white-bearded, white- 
waistcoated superintendent of the Sunday-school. He was 


not a parliamentarian, but he had the friendship of the 
children. He usually foregathered with us on the lawn, 
where the petunias grew, during the interval between 
Sunday-school and church, and he always had some candies 
for us: the little round lozenges of peppermint and winter- 
green that may still be seen in glass jars in drug-stores. 

My Sunday-school teacher was a saintly person. | 
could not readily imagine her doing anything wrong. But 
one summer I happened to be a bit of a business man, 
picking wild blackberries in the woods and selling them in 
town at five cents a quart, a sum of money which meant a 
lot to me. The Sunday-school teacher on one occasion 
failed to have the necessary nickel to pay me, and she 
promised to give it to me the next time I called. She for- 
got, but I remembered it very well indeed, though I never 
had the courage to remind her of her debt, and her negli- 
gence considerably lessened my regard for her as a relig- 
ious instructor. 

The ceremony of the sacrament was incomprehensible 
but fascinating. Just as the miracles were more vivid than 
the teaching of Jesus, so did the neat row of little glasses 
on the communion rail impress me more.strongly than the 
sermons. I recall with what fascination I watched as the 
members of the congregation marched forward from pew 
after pew, knelt, drank, nibbled, and returned silent to their 
seats, and how I longed to do the same, especially to drink 
from the little glasses! But I was never permitted to 
do so. 

Equally incomprehensible to me was baptism. I viewed 
with some awe the place in the creek where, my mother 
told me, my father had been baptized. I recall with a 
curious sense of detachment seeing a woman baptized in 
mid-winter, in the pond where we skated during noon- 
recess from school. They cut a hole in the ice by the bank. 
The minister waded in up to his knees and immersed the 
woman. Feeble rays from two lanterns silhouetted a group 
of silent people against the invading night. JI remember 
the woman’s frightened face, and the wet garments cling- 
ing to her legs and chest as she left the water. The scene 
was calculated to make me think not of the wonder of God, 
but rather of black magic. 

“Coming to God” was the euphemism for joining the 
church, and it rather terrified me. In the exciting days of 
protracted church-meetings, I seemed, to feel the cold, 
compelling eye of the presiding elder resting upon me more 
than once. But I did not “go forward.” My legs grew 
weak at the thought of walking up the aisle before all my 
friends and professing God and my desire to join the 
church. Nevertheless, I believed that some time I should 
have a revelation, and my eyes would be opened to knowl- 
edge which as yet I could not perceive. It did not occur 
to me as possible to live a Christian life outside of the 
church. Indeed, I am sure that in our congregation there 
would have been vigorous intolerance of such an idea, 
just as there was scant tolerance of other creeds. I even 
pitied the boys who went to churches of other denomina- 
tions, because I had been led to believe that they would 
be damned. ; 

All prayer appeared to me to be merely a means of 
getting things that I especially wanted. It was clear that, 
provided I was good and prayed hard enough, the things 
would be given to me. God somehow managed that, along 
with his multifarious other duties. 

Truly religious ideas seem almost completely to have 
escaped me as a boy, leaving a mesh of more or less un- 
intelligible practices. But one idea there was that I readily 
comprehended and have never forgotten. It came to me 
quite by chance, and not through the church. 

My father and a friend of his, a leading member of our 
congregation, on one occasion were talking intimately of 
religion. When I crept into the room unnoticed, they were 
speaking of their theories of life after death. “I believe,” 
said the friend, “that we shall go on in the next world 
about where we leave off in this.” Never before had such 
a thought occurred to me. Spoken from the pulpit of our 
church, it would have been rank heresy; there I had heard 
only of a walled-in heaven to which the nice people that 
we knew were to be admitted, and a hell where all who 
failed to qualify for heaven had to go. But the doctrine 
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of everybody taking up life in the next world where they 
left off here seemed to me at once simple, comprehensibie, 
and reasonable. 

Looking back upon the whole texture of my religious 
life as a boy, it seems a curious patchwork. I know that 
T had an inclination towards religion, and an eager desire 
to understand. In the bedroom assigned to my brother 
and me on the farm was a home-made shelf for our own 
books, among them a New Testament. I used to steal off 
sometimes to read it. I thought it was desirable to do so, 
and that in its pages I might find the explanation of some 
of the mysteries of life. But whenever I heard a step on 
the stairs, I put the book back on its shelf: for I was 
ashamed to be seen reading it. 

The man developing from the boy had to try to forget a 
God who punished more easily than he forgave, a Christ 
who was unreal, a Holy Ghost that was meaningless, a 
heaven and a hell that were unthinkable, and intolerance 
grossly unchristian. 

Joun Kipper Ruopes. 


DUBLIN IMPRESSIONS: II. 


CarRLyYLe, who thought the Irish “a brawling and unreason- 
able people,’ decided during the ’40’s of the last century 
that Dublin, of all the capitals in Europe, would prove to 
be “the breaking-point of that huge suppuration which all 
European society now is.” Not that Carlyle’s prophetic 
gifts are worth getting excited about, but somehow that 
suggestion of his keeps recurring to my mind during these 
strained days in Dublin. Has this Irish rebellion any such 
significance for European society? Does Sinn Fein fore- 
cast a new day, or is the new Irish State going to be 
merely a small-scale Britain, an imitation of those huge 
eighteenth-century nuisances. which now sprawl over 
three-quarters of the human race. 

Wilfrid Scawen Blunt remarks in one of his books that 
Ireland is the only country in Europe which escaped con- 
tact with Roman law. Pretty much all the rest of Western 
Europe came under that spell, but not Ireland. The impli- 
cation is that Ireland, left to herself, will develop a legal 
system and social institutions quite different from those of 
Britain and the Continent. 

This sounds promising, in an unexplored sort of way, 
until one reflects that Irish lawyers are saturated in Eng- 
lish rather than in Irish law and that any attempt to 
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rights would probably be fiercely resisted by the legal fra- 
ternity, not to mention their clients as well. While it is 
true that the legal profession in Ireland seems to have 
been Unionist almost to a man and might, therefore, be 
said to have little direct influence in the new order, still 
we all know what lawyers are—and Irish lawyers are 
probably even more so. Irish antipathy to English institu- 
tions may be deep, but still deeper is the universal dread 
of change. 

In short, whatever happens, Ireland is bound to be a 
thoroughly anglicized country for many years to come. 
Not everything belonging to the “English Ascendency” 
can be scrapped to-morrow. ‘There is sure to be somebody 
to speak up for Trinity College, somebody to say a good 
word for the Dublin Horse Show. For years hence, exiles 
returning to Ireland will find many a hated landmark of 
the Sassenach jocosely, negligently, casually preserved. 
On the other hand, there is a real national renaissance 
going on in Ireland to-day, and there is literally no telling 
what will happen. Sinn Fein has magnetized the youth of 
Ireland, she gives them something to do, she shows them 
a glorious visinn of a new Ireland. It is the dreamer’s day! 

And so Dublin is full of groups, each absorbed in some 
special problem. For example, there are the economists 
who are concerned over the Irish banking-system. Ireland’s 
most prosperous business, the one business that pays 
twenty-per-cent dividends, is the great banking-organiza- 
tion composed of the nine great Joint Stock banks headed 
by the Bank of Ireland. These institutions absorb the 
savings of the thrifty peasants for which they pay two 
and one-half or three-per-cent interest, and promptly ex- 
port the larger part of it to London where it is invested in 


English and Colonial securities. During the last six 
months of 1919 (before the national boycott of the Belfast 
banks began), those nine Joint Stock banks, with their 
innumerable branches all over the country, received in 
deposits from Irish men and women the tidy sum of £162 
million. Of that amount they exported to London nearly 
£95 million on which they got, of course, vastly higher 
rates of interest. In the meantime, Irish resources lay dor- 
mant because no capital could be had at a reasonable price. 
To stop this continuous drain of capital out of the country 
is the first of Sinn Fein’s economic problems. The 
smashing boycott of the Belfast banks taught Sinn [ein 
where its power lay. The co-operative banks established 
by the/Irish Agricultural Organization Society, and the 
new Irish Land Bank, forecast, probably, the line that will 
be taken. 

Then there is another group of those who are determined 
to capture the English-owned Irish railways and make 
them serve Ireland. This is an issue in which the whole 
country is deeply and resentiully interested, for the poor 
service and the extortionate and anti-Irish rates of the rail- 
way-monopoly are notorious. So far I have not heard 
of any strong movement for government-ownership and 
operation—though there may be one tucked away in the 
Trish labour-movement. 

A third problem is that of the development of Ireland's 
dormant resources. The Dail Eireann’s first commission, 
I believe, was one to inquire into the question of Ireland’s 
coal-resources, but here in Dublin you find enthusiasts for 
lignite, and men who make peat their hobby, and others 
who shout for water-power, and at least one man who is 
ardent on industrial alcohol—all these press upon you 
pamphlets published by the United States Department of 
Agriculture ! 

This question of industrial alcohol is one on which Eng- 
land, it seems, has been intensely conservative and one 
gets the impression that Ireland is eager to surpass her in 
the production of a fuel which is ideal for small village 
industries. Before the war the United Kingdom used 
annually an average of four million gallons of industrial 
alcohol while Austria-Hungary used ten million, France 
fourteen million and Germany thirty-five million gallons. 
At present the manufacture and use of industrial alcohol 
in Ireland is severely restricted by British excise laws, 
but there is a day coming, there is a great 
COTTE es gue 

These three problems, the control of Irish capital, the 
control of Irish transportation, and the development. of 
native power and resources, will be attacked, one feels, 
along fairly conservative lines. At least that is my “guess” 
especially after listening to a Dublin discussion on the 
necessity of establishing a protective tariff for the benefit 
of “Ireland’s nascent industries.” The big underground 
issue between Belfast and Dublin is not, I find, the relig- 
ious issue, it is the question of free trade versus protection. 
Belfast wants not merely free trade, she wants to be inside 
the British fiscal system whatever it may be. Dublin wants 
to be independent of the British fiscal scheme. 

This morning I encountered an American youth wander- 
ing around the streets of Dublin. He is a socialist and 
had been told by somebody at home that Sinn Fein was 
“secretly bolshevik” and that Ireland, free of the hated 
Imperial shackles, would go tumbling after Russia. Fired 
by this thrilling picture, the lad had sold all that he had 
and bought a ticket to Dublin; and here he was wandering 
around these quiet streets, “trying,” as he said, “to find a 
single socialist in the blooming place.” 

Somehow to me it seemed a very quaint quest, though 
there are socialists to be found in Dublin, and it was not 
hard to direct him. But still, they are not aggressively in 
evidence. One feels that at this moment Ireland wants 
above everything else, to taste to the full the joys of 
bourgeoisedom, the first fruits of its own capitalism. It is 
true that such old leaders as Lalor and Davitt have argued 
for the nationalization of land, and you may discover here 
and there leaflets on the absorption by the community of 
the increase in the value of land which is created by the 
community, but these voices seem thin and far away. 
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But—and the but is a big one—the Irish seem to me to 
be the most critical, the most savagely critical, the most 
realistic, the most fiercely realistic, people in Eu- 
rope. This capacity for self-analysis, this strong sense 
of ridicule, this power to detect the “bunk”—a people may 
travel fast and far with such gifts. Ireland, you feel, is 
going to be a great place to live in! 

Where is there another country with so much vitality 
that it could, in the midst of a heroic national struggle, 
throw up a Brinsley MacNamara. There are days in 
Dublin when one says to oneself that the most significant 
thing in Ireland is not the youthful, unpretentious but 
unquestioned political leadership of Mr. de Valera, nor the 
cold fiscal nationalism of Mr. Arthur Griffith, anxious to 
make Ireland into another Pennsylvania, nor even the 
paintings and the mysticism and the happy moderation of 
7&. No, the most significant things in Dublin, one feels, 
are the three novels of Brinsley MacNamara, a Sinn 
Feiner who reserves his most biting analysis for Ireland, 
not for England; a Sinn Feiner who paints with a bitter 
naturalism which Mr. George Moore only faintly aspired 
to, that dominant, inexorable unit of Irish life, the village 
with the six pubs and the fine name; a Sinn Feiner who 
shouts, not like a stern moralist from the house-tops but 
rather like a disillusioned decadent astride the ridgepole, 
the secret meannesses of rural life. Here in Dublin they 
writhe and read him; they groan aloud and read him. 
He is almost unendurable, but he is a healthy symptom 
and if they do not kill him some day in their rage (which, 
God knows, would be only just and right!) he alone will 
make life very interesting during the next ten years in 
Ireland. 

Cuartes THomMaAs HALLINAN. 


LETTERS FROM A DISTANCE: XVIII. 


On THE ZAMBESI. July, 1921. 

I wisu, my dear Eusebius, that I could be interested in 
trade, but I can only regard it as one of many clues to 
the all-absorbing problem of what people think and feel 
and are. Thus I meet one man who tells me that Rhodesia 
is a superb country for cattle; another waxes wildly 
enthusiastic over the future of the Congo, if only the 
Belgians would let the British in on equal terms, but I 
am no more moved than if a South Sea islander told 
me that bananas were going to fetch millions of cowrie- 
shells next year. To me these things don’t seem to mat- 
ter very much, and I find men more interesting when 
they are not trading than when they are, though it be- 
gins to look as though the time was coming when there 
will be no human activity that is not conducted on com- 
mercial principles. This is a wild country, still very 
largely unexplored, but everywhere I can feel the white 
man’s mind concentrated on it, wondering how much it 
is worth, and how far it will go in redeeming the in- 
solvency of his civilization. A long way, I am afraid, 
thus postponing the day when the white man is to dis- 
cover that his bankruptcy is not so much economic as 
moral and intellectual. 

It has been the fashion to postpone all save the eco- 
nomic issue, and to qualify the noble abstractions of 
justice and liberty with that barren adjective. It is 
impossible to define economic justice and the only eco- 
nomic freedom I can imagine is solvency, and in these 
days when people have to live on a ha’p’orth of goods 
to an intolerable deal of paper solvency seems far off. 
Meanwhile, there are handfuls of men wandering in the 
wilds looking for land that shall produce goods, and the 
Governments in Europe are turning out paper money 
faster even than claims can be pegged out and registered 
and the virgin lands put under the plough. Here too, 
am I in the wilds, seeking, as assiduously as any pioneer 
or prospector, for moral values, because ,poor thing though 
the white man’s civilization may be, it is all there is and 


1“The Valley of the Squinting Windows.” 
Dublin: Maunsel & Company, Ltd. 
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the continuous effort of several generations may make 
it better. I have this advantage over the prospector for 
gold that, if I make any discovery, I do not have to pay 
tribute for it to Messrs. Rothschild though, no doubt, 
I pay a percentage on everything J eat, drink and wear 
and for every mile I travel, since I have only such money 
as the British Government issues and the British Gov- 
ernment can only issue such money as Messrs. Rothschild 
will agree to, that is, enough to guarantee his solvency 
on which, he will declare, yours and mine depends. 

This is a mystery which the lay mind dare not ap- 
proach, a Papacy which it is blasphemous to question, 
one moreover which has its Grand Inquisitor, Public 
Opinion. These things, say the consenting majority, are 
so and will be so and it is better not to think about them, 
and, indeed, it would seem that there is a bondage in the 
souls of men which they have no desire to break. They 
are afraid, presumably, of worse. If, however, the desire 
to break that bondage lives in a man, his life can con- 
tain little else and he must be content to dwell with a 
tiny minority of those who have suffered for the same 
inspiration, and let him make no mistake in thinking that 
if he could rid the world of this, that or the other, this 
bondage would be broken. There is no short cut to 
freedom. 

Riding in wild places I am sometimes overwhelmed 
with a glad sensation of familiarity with their purity. 
Something like it and the response aroused in myself I 
have known when standing before primitive paintings 
and old tapestries of hunting-scenes. The tall grass here 
gives a little of the texture of tapestry to such places, 
and the buck springing away, the birds darting anxiously, 
the huge winged and brilliantly coloured insects, all rouse 
memories which are the only association I have with 
them all, but such singular and wonderful experience goes 
deeper than that. 

I have seen it stated that the human mind passes 
through three stages in the process of civilization: the 
primitive, the mystical and the philosophic, and I am 
inclined to believe that the fully developed mind in its 
activity draws upon and combines all three stages, need- 
ing, of course, confirmation and stimulus from experi- 
ence, the record of which is kept in art. There are times 
when experience contains or seems to contain the truth 
and more than the truth of art: I have seen, for instance, 
a buck darting out of long grass: and again, I have seen 
the curl of a wave at sea, and though I have seen many 
buck moving so, and innumerable waves breaking, yet 
in those two instances I had the exquisite certainty of 
knowing all that I could ever hope to know and of having 
all my conjectures confirmed, and not intellectual ques- 
tions merely, but also intuitive longings and the con- 
clusions perceived by the childish worship which is strong 
in me, stronger sometimes than anything else, and nearly 
always when adult adventures seem to mock it. (I am 
not writing confidences and if I could refer to anyone 
else’s experience I would do so; but no one else’s expe- 
rience is my property.) 

Now this matter of confirmation is very important. 
The churches confuse it with puberty and try to settle 
it once and for all at fourteen, but it lies at the very 
core of experience and I do not believe that without it 
there is any such thing as experience; there are physical 
sensations, mental intoxications and distresses, nervous 
depressions and compressions, but these have nothing to 
do with the matter, being only slips and lapses in the 
utterance of life. They are merely comfortable or un- 
comfortable and not at all to be taken seriously. It is a 
different matter, however, when an event is crowned 
with or blossoms into confirmation. It may happen to 
you as you see a certain smile on your daughter’s face 
when she comes home from school, or when you hear a 
certain note in Pappenheim’s voice over the telephone as 
he orders fifty thousand shirt-waists. It has of course 
nothing to do with schoolgirls or shirt-waists: it merely 
means that your livingness has been set off upon a search, 
swifter than lightning, through the three stages of human 
development: the primitive, the mystical and the philo- 
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sophic, for confirmation of its existence and continuance. 

Now one of the few cheerful things in life is just this, 
that when a man sets out on a spontaneous search for 
confirmation he always finds it, and that when, as most of 
us do, he fakes it, he gets a tremendous blow at the 
back of the neck. 

The moral value of all this (did I not say I was looking 
for moral values?) is that Rothschild is a fake and that 
the world has been living on it since Waterloo. Three 
generations is quite long enough for indulgence in a 
mistake and it is high time that this mistake was cor- 
rected. The only thing worth having in life is a moment 
of experience, an ecstasy of confirmation, and these are 
to be had without paying Rothschild (or Pierpont Mor- 
gan) a cent. Therefore, oh free men of England and 
America, why not let Rothschild (or Pierpont Morgan) 
have the rest and see what you can do? 

There is a practical application? Of course there is. 
Nothing that has been really lived through is in vain: 
the rest is waste and not for a moment to be taken 
seriously; but, alas, it is just this that we are taught to 
take seriously in the universities and schools that would 
have us be good Englishmen and good Americans rather 
than good men and women. I do not think the choice 
varies from age to age: we must live either for moments 
of experience, with their fruition in confirmation, or for 
a problematical security, which has never yet been at- 
tained. The prophet Rothschild (or Pierpont Morgan) 
guarantees security, and that is where the “suckers” are 
beguiled. Because Rothschild (or Pierpont Morgan) 
guarantees security, they guarantee Rothschild (or Pier- 
pont Morgan) and thus modern finance is established. 

I find comfort in O. Henry, whose melancholy scep- 
ticism surely expresses, together with his love of a pretty 
joke, the spirit of the American people, and when he 
said: “the hand that rocks the cradle riles the world,” 
he made one of the profoundest jokes of modern times. 
Women, to the confusion of civilization, are nearer to a 
state of nature than men. Like.Nature they say to man: 
“You poor darling, I know what you want,” and produce 
something entirely remote and irrelevant. So it is now: 
we may be certain that Nature is producing exactly the 
type of mind that humanity, in its difficulties, needs, but, 
O! blessed irony, I dare swear that the genius that should 
be President of the U. S. A. has been born an Eskimo. 

Now what does Rothschild (or Pierpont Morgan) 
through Mr. Lloyd George (or President Hardidng) sug- 
gest that we should do about that? Exactly nothing. 
The great financial houses proceed exactly as though 
there had been no war: the world’s insolvency enables 
them to charge higher interest and that is all: but mark 
the real iniquity of it. The credit that Rothschild (or 
Pierpont Morgan) has to sell is diminished: his friends 
may buy it, but you who work with your hands can have 
none, and I, who work with my brains, am so contemptible 
that the very porter of a bank smells me a mile away 
and tells the charwoman to laugh at me. 

Very well then: I do not mind being laughed at and 
charwomen and porters are all the better for a little 
amusement, but, as I wander round the world and find 
Christ forgotten, Mohammed mouldy, Rothschild (and 
Pierpont Morgan) tottering in a kind of after-dinner 
imbecility, I begin to think that the time has come for 
a new prophet, unless we are really better without prophets 
and every man may keep, with his own Ford, his own 
prophecy. Nous verrons! 

GILBERT CANNAN. 


MISCELLANY. 


“I AM pounding on this typewriter as hard as I can,” a 
friend writes to me from Papeete, “in order to drown 
out the strains of a raucous phonograph that some Mor- 
mon missionaries are worshipping across the road.” Thus 
the clamour of the machines in fierce competition goes up 
among the buginvillaeas, as if it were indeed true that 
man is never to “drink of the feeling of quiet again.” In 
spite of the rosy veil that Mr. O’Brien’s romantic elo- 
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quence has cast once more over Tahiti, it is all too evident 
that there another frontier has been closed, and that our 
distracted race, if it is ever to get back to nature now, 
can do so only by a reconquest of its own ground. 


I wave been surprised in glancing through Herman 
Melville’s “Omoo,” to find how remote the golden age 
of the Tahitians is. Every traveller to-day complains of 
the white men, the baseness of the European officials, the 
tyranny of the missionaries. One finds this note of dis- 
illusionment in all the books that have been written about 
the islanders, as if these evils were quite recent and the 
authors in question had arrived just too late, half an 
hour, as it were, after the gates of Eden had been closed. 
In reality, the mischief has been going on for so long 
that even in 1842, when Melville made his visit, the 
“true” Tahitian life was a thing of the dim past. Mel- 
ville speaks of the physical degeneracy of the people. 
Already the population, which Captain Cook had esti- 
mated at about two hundred thousand, had sunk to nine 
thousand, and apparently most of the customs and activi- 
ties of the idyllic past had long since been suppressed. 
Thus, for instance, Melville says that the women were 
no longer permitted to wear necklaces and garlands of 
flowers; there was a severe law against tattooing, and 
many of the ancient sports and pastimes were likewise 
under ban. “In old times,” our author writes, “there 
were several athletic games practised, such as wrestling, 
foot-racing, throwing the javelin, and archery. In all 
these they greatly excelled; and, for some, splendid festi- 
vals were instituted. Among their everyday amusements 
were dancing, tossing the football, kite-flying, flute- 
playing, and singing traditional ballads; now, all punish- 
able offences.” In order to see an exhibition of the 
“hevar,” the old pagan fandango, Melville and his friends 
were obliged to go through the most elaborate formalities. 
The dance could only take place in the strictest secrecy, 
in the middle of the night, under the moon; the spec- 
tators were required to hood their faces, to find their 
way to the spot by a circuitous route and to remain, 
during the performance and for some time after, at a 
considerable distance from the dancing-ring, “as the girls 
did not wish to be recognized.” 


Tue innocence of the old savage life had thus vanished 
eighty years ago. Melville, who found much to admire 
in the native girls, represents them as accomplished flirts, 
full of spirits and mischief and quite ready to box the 
ears of impudence. He even speaks of them as “romps,” 
a word that seems to mark all the difference between the 
“tough-mindedness” of this old Yankee adventurer, with 
his lively, realistic humour, and the “tender-mindedness” 
of all those others, Pierre Loti, Stevenson, Gauguin, who 
have given us the later legend of the South Seas. Nothing 
could be less romantic than Melville’s view of the island 
damsels, greatly as we can be sure he enjoyed them. In- 
deed Melville’s temper is never romantic; no narratives 
were ever balder and plainer than his. Yet they are so 
faithful in reflecting the real character of the island life 
that they seem destined to outlive all the more highly- 
coloured records of subsequent travellers. It is very dis- 
concerting, for example, to compare the ecstatic pages 
of “Noa Noa” with the journal which Gauguin wrote 
during the last year of his life—in the Marquesas, more- 
over, where the ancient ways have survived in consider- 
able measure. One accepts with hesitation even the pic- 
ture of the famous little Tehura, after one has been in- 
formed that nothing is more characteristic of a “true” 
Polynesian beauty than “a fish’s mouth with a row of 
teeth capable of opening a box of sardines.” 


GAUGUIN was disillusioned because, unlike Melville, he 
had had illusions; but, many as were his attempts to re- 
adjust himself to the life of his own country—he repeat- 
edly returned to Paris; great as his disgust with the 
islands appears frequently to have been, he never ceased 
to rejoice in what remained of the beauty of the people 
and in the decorative sense which had survived their 
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formal art. It is the French who infuriate him, not the 
missionaries and the officials alone, but also the officials’ 
wives who despise the “barbarism” of the natives while 
they themselves, “dowdy from head to foot, with their 
superannuated finery, vulgar hips, tumble-down corsets, 
imitation jewellery, elbows that threaten you or look like 
sausages, are enough to spoil any holiday.” The Maori 
vomen, he says, could not be dowdy or ridiculous even if 
they wanted to; he describes them as “really elegant” and 
observes that “in weaving their hats and trimming them 
with ribbons they are a match for any milliner in Paris.” 
He strikes the Parisian note so often, in fact, as, for 
instance, in his admiring note on Degas, that one asks 
oneself whether the primitive aspect of Gauguin’s char- 
acter has not been greatly overdrawn. Then there was 
his prodigious respect for Raphael, his profound enjoy- 
ment of such civilized activities as fencing. If, with his 
Peruvian blood and his nomadic ways, he had not 
married a Dane and gone to live up there among the 
rough Northern winds he complained of, if he had not 
been ignored and rebuffed during his visits in Paris, the 
Gauguin legend would probably never have existed. 


Newspapers and magazines that come from far, out-of- 
the-way places have always a strong fascination for me. 
The discerning eye can learn so much even from their 
features and their habit of dress. There are, for example, 
the dull, ill-designed type-fonts of the ordinary British 
Indian magazine or newspaper: these sheets seem to me 
to be even better witnesses to the quality of the British 
ascendancy than a score of Hindu agitators; for surely 
nothing in English thought which any other country 
could possibly profit by would live within the emaciated 
body of such miserable specimens of printing. 1 fear 
that I shall never listen to attempts to glorify the British 
raj in India with anything but a mordant smile until I 
come across something better in the way of printing and 
publishing than anything I have yet seen coming out of 
India. This is prejudice, of course, and it is prejudice 
too that gives me a new respect for the British labour- 
movement each time I look at the excellent typography 
and design of that vigorous little communist magazine 
called Plebs. The person who is immediately responsible 
for its attractive appearance is, I believe, the dexterous 
craftsman who illustrated Mr. Wells’s “Outline of His- 
tory”; but of course the impulse to use strong, clean, 
legible lettering comes down directly, in the present cen- 
tury, from the Kelmscott Press. This tradition in the arts 
that the British labour-movement has inherited is prob- 
ably as important in maintaining its continuity as anything 
it has culled in economics from Owen, Marx, Spencer, 
and their successors. 


Axx this is prefatory to what I want to say concerning 
a sheet that fell on my desk a while ago—a copy of the 
Palestine Weekly, dated 1920. The sight of this little 
magazine made me realize for the first time that Palestine 
to-day does not belong to the ancient Orient, but is a 
pioneer country not unlike the Middle States of America 
a century back. This Palestine Weekly, with a circula- 
tion that is probably local to Jerusalem, looks for all the 
world like a modern version of Cist’s Cincinnatt Miscel- 
lany. The leading articles in the issue before me, it is 
true, form a symposium on Professor Patrick Geddes’s 
town-planning work in Jerusalem and elsewhere—the occa- 
sion being the opening of his Cities and Town-planning 
Exhibition in Jerusalem—but beyond this main topic ap- 
peared several other items which seemed not a little 
revealing. First of all, there was a long note on land- 
transfers and mortgages. Here was a familiar pioneer- 
theme which every reader of Harriet Martineau’s record 
of her travels in America will recall, for the making out of 
bills of sale was a road to fame and fortune for almost any 
boom-town lawyer who could survive the malaria. This 
note made me wish that the Palestine Weekly would pub- 
lish a candid report about the land and the people in 
Palestine: telling us first, who has possession of the land 
now; second, who is getting hold of it; and lastly, who 


is likely to own it and who will work it (and under what 
conditions) ten or twenty years hence. In America we 
have made all the classical mistakes in the matter of hold- 
ine and cultivating land. It would seem therefore that 
American Zionists, with their Pittsburgh Programme 
might have a word to say on this subject which would 
make the settlement of Palestine a little more conducive 
to life, liberty and happiness than anything we have done 
on this continent of ours. Perhaps such a report is al- 
ready in print; if it is, I have not seen it; and I have a 
strong suspicion that the recent breach between American 
and European Zionists is due at bottom to an unwilling- 
ness in certain quarters to accept the land-nationalization 
feature of the Pittsburgh resolutions. 


Amonc other revealing items in this Palestine miscellany 
was the notice of a play produced by the amateur dramatic 
society of Jerusalem. That, too, had a pioneer-flavour. 
It was hailed as a “first-class American comedy” called— 
take a deep breath—“It Pays to Advertise’! As I read 
the critics’ account of the production, I confess that I 
could not help rejoicing when I found the admission that 
the play “was not quite suited to the players or the audi- 
ence.” As for the Weekly’s advertisernents—it was easy 
to detect in them echoes of an Oriental Whitechapel and 
a Zionist Broadway that consorted ill with my doubtless 
romantic notions as to what things are fit and proper to 
exist in the City of David. As I perused the depressing 
pages of this Weekly, I asked myself, “Is only the bar- 
barism of London and New York to be transplanted to 
Jerusalem?” In a good German phrase, the ancient 
countries of the East are called the “morning lands,” but 
in my pessimistic moments it seems to me that they are 
beginning to have the drab, regretful aspect of the lands 
of “the morning after.” JOURNEYMAN. 


POETRY. — 


JAPANESE LYRICS. 
(Translated from the Japanese by Madame Yukio Ozaki.) 


THE UNDERGROUND RIVER. 
The subterranean river takes its rise, 
And flows unseen beneath the hills; 
Like this my love; and I indeed am sad 
Because I may not tell my love. 


HOPING AGAINST HOPE. 
Sore vexed for being made to wait so long 
I would no longer wait for her; 
But, even then, that night the Moon alone 
Came o’er the summit of the hill. 


AUTUMN SADNESS. 
In autumn evenings, on the plain, 
Even the leaves of trees and flowers, 
That neither think nor love, are wet with dew. 


My eyes are all bedimmed awaiting her, 

So that I can not clearly see the moon; 

E’en thus my heart o’ershadowed is with gloom 
Which can not be dispelled before she come. 


The Shogun SaNeETomo. 
(Twelfth century.) 


THE EVENING HOUR. 
(Translated from the Japanese tanka of thirty-one syllables.) 


Thinking of you, 

Watching the evening sky where you must be, 
If people turn their heads and question me, 
What shall my answer be? 


The Regent Goxyoxu. 
(Kamakura epoch.) 


SIGHS, 


(Written by a lady a thousand years ago when her husband 
departed to Korea on an Imperial Mission.) 
My lord, when tarrying beyond the seas, 
You watch the mists arise, 
Know that in them I sadly send to thee 


My breath of sighs. Manyosuu 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


HITTING THE BULL’S-EYE. 


Sirs: When it comes to the succint expression of an idea, 
commerce can beat literature by many miles. On Fourteenth 
Street, New York City, the sign over a shooting-gallery reads: 


Be a PatrioT 
LEARN TO S1ooT, 


Surely the rest is silence. I am, etc., 


New Vork City. Martin McMrx. 


OUR DIPLOMATIC LITTERATI. 


” 


Sirs: Your editorial, “Our Innocents Abroad,” in your issue 
for 5 October, affords the most sprightly reading since—well, 
since your previous number. One feels impelled to speculate 
a little about the correspondence of these native sons enthroned 
as American ambassadors in foreign climes. Who reads it 
—as an institution? Only the President? Is the Cabinet 
also let in for the effulgent bath of glamour and “learning 
while earning”? It seems somehow safe to assume that the 
people (as an institution—or might one venture to say, as 
an inconvenient lump), aren’t allowed to read these ambassa- 
dorial outpourings—anyway not until long afterward. Is all 
this letter-writing business back and forth supposed to be 
secret? Has it something to do with diplomacy, which no 
one would dream of expecting to be anything else but secrct? 
If so, how did these letters of Mr. Walter Hines Page ever 
get out? Which brings me to the point: If the correspond- 
ence of our absent diplomatic litterati is regularly available, 
why don’t you run it serially in the Freeman? Think what 
a weekly feature it would make! After the initial launching 
no editorial comment would be required at all. ’Twould speak 
for itself. And ifvall the ambassadorial points of the com- 
pass were represented as brilliantly as the particular point cov- 
ered in your editorial of this week, you could simply pick 
and choose at random. By the way, wouldn’t it be especially 
interesting just now to venture into the realm of the Far 
East? In the words of a favourite contemporary, one may 
muse: “Wonder what President Harding’s man in Japan (or 
China) thinks about!” I am, etc., 

Norwalk, Connecticut. Epwarp ALpEN JEWELL. 


“THE STORY OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY.” 


Strs: Your correspondent, Miss Vivian Pierce, objecting 
to my short review of Mrs. Inez Haynes Irwin’s “Story 
of The Woman’s Party”, which appeared in your issue for 
21 September, says in part: “I object to the writer speak- 
ing of the ‘willingness of party members to appeal to race- 
prejudice in the South,’ as if such an appeal to prejudice 
in the South were a Woman’s party policy. If Mrs. Irwin 
gives this impression, she gives a false impression; but I 
can not think that she does.” 

Whether or not Mrs. Irwin “gives this impression” prob- 
ably depends, to some extent, on the reader’s openness to 
impressions. For my own part, I do not see how anyone 
can fail to get it from Mrs. Irwin’s statement in the chapter 
“Telling the Country” (page 293). 

The speakers had extraordinary experiences—especially those who 
went into the stronghold of the Democrats in the South. Again and 
again when they told about the jail conditions and how white women 
were forced into association with the coloured prisoners, men would 
rise from the audience and say: ‘There are a score of men here who 
will go right to Washington and burn that jail down.’ It has been said 
that Warden Zinkham received by mail so many threats against his life 
that he went armed. 

From headquarters telegrams were sent to speakers as the situation 
grew at Washington, informing them as to the arrest, the actions of 
the police, sentences, etc. Often these telegrams would come in the 
midst of a speech. The Speaker always read them to the audience. 
Once after Doris Stevens had read such a telegram, ‘Do you protest 


against this?? she demanded of her audience. ‘We do’ they yelled, 
rising as one man to their feet. 


There is nothing here or elsewhere in Mrs. Irwin’s book 
to indicate that the appeal to prejudice was limited, as Miss 
Pierce suggests, to “a couple of speakers or organizers of 
Southern prejudices,’ and disapproved by the majority of 
the party. On the contrary, the same note is struck repeat- 
edly in the chapter on the pickets’ prison experience, not 
only by Mrs. Irwin herself but by most of the suffragists 
whose accounts of them she quotes. Since Mrs. Irwin’s data 
was, as Miss Pierce says, “painstakingly gathered from mem- 
bers of the party and others,” there would seem to be very 
little ground on which to doubt the accuracy of her state- 
ments on this point. I am, etc., 


New York City. MartHa GRUENING. 


OUR NATIONAL SONGS. 


Irs: I am much interested by your remarks, in your issue 
of 28 September, concerning the recently established “national” 
songs of this country. I, too, am distressed over the matter. 
The words of the “Star Spangled Banner” and of “America” 
are feeble and unworthy of American genius. The air to 
which the former is sung is that of a medizval, bucolic drink- 
ing-song arranged for pipe and tabour. Slightly quicken the 
tempo, with drum-beats on the second and fifth notes, and 
you have the original. The air of “America” is that of the 
ancient dirge-like German Volkslied which George III (of 
pious memory) ordered to be adapted to the Jacobite drink- 
ing-song of “God Save the King.’ Its merit is that it can 
be sung, however far one may be gone. 

On the other hand, do we not possess that magnificent com- 
position, Emerson’s “Boston Hymn,” every line of which 
makes one’s blood tingle with the true spirit of the American 
ideal of Washington, Jefferson and Franklin? That poem 
is every inch American, without one single taint of foreign 
origin. Then there is “Thrice Hail, Happy Day,” thoroughly 
American in words and air, both of which are inspiring and 
beloved of all children. 

My school-days were spent in England, where the boys 
yearned for the New World and were taught Emerson’s 
“Boston Hymn” and “Happy Day” as America’s national 
songs. These songs did not a little to Americanize them. 
I never heard, or heard of, the “Star Spangled Banner” or 
“America” until I set foot in this country, when I became 
intensely surprised at the neglect of the far grander odes to 
which I had become accustomed. I am, etc., 

Berkeley, California. Courtney Rowranp. 


THE PROPHECIES OF MR, ST. JOHN ERVINE. 


Sirs: Seldom does a writer furnish so striking an example of 
his lack of a saving sense of humour as does Mr. St. John 
Ervine in the current Freeman (5 October, 1921.) The third, 
and final chapter of his article is, in all truth, grotesquely 
funny. He prophesies that a solution of the Irish prob- 
lem—so-called—will be furnished by an Ulster Protestant, 
adding, “I am sustained in that belief by the great gift of 
the Ulsterman for leadership.” 

To those familiar with Ulster and its history, this must 
surely provoke a broad smile. I am myself an Ulsterman, 
and I spent the best thirty years of my life in the Northern 
province, but I have yet to learn of a single instance in either 
contemporary or past history where the Ulster Protestant dis- 
played any gift for leadership. On the contrary, throughout 
the entire period of the Home Rule agitation, those Ulster 
Protestants who opposed Irish self-government were so bar- 
ren of native leadership that they found it necessary to import 
foreigners. Thirty odd years ago, they brought over from 
England, Mr. Arnold Forster—son of “Buckshot” Forster 
—and having elected him to Parliament (for West Belfast), 
chose him as their leader. He in turn was succeeded by 
Mr. Walter Long—also an Englishman, who had become Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. With the ousting of the Tories from 
power in 1906, Mr. Long was discarded and the leadership 
given to Sir Edward Carson—son of a Connaughtman, born 
in Dublin. This is the contemporary record of Ulster 
Protestant leadership! Where is the gift of which 
Mr. Ervine writes? 

“The Irish Catholic,” according to Mr. Ervine, “is incap- 
able of high and sustained leadership.” He points to the fact 
that nearly all of Ireland’s political leaders during the past 
two centuries have been Protestants. He ignores the fact 
that such a condition was inevitable in a country where the 
Catholic was denied even the rudiments of education. Per- 
haps, indeed, he is unaware of that fact, or of the further 
fact of Irish Catholic leadership during the several centuries 
when Ireland was the leader among the nations in learning, in 
sanctity, in civilization—aye, even in commerce, 

To his credit, be it said, Mr. Ervine has risen superior to 
his early environment, as have a number of others, notably 
Messrs. George Russell, Lindsay Crawford, Robert Lynd, 
James Douglas, etc. It is a striking commentary on the 
qualities of Ulster Protestantism that these distinguished men 
of letters and indeed, all who revolt against the incredible 
bigotry and narrowness of Belfast, have found it advisable 
to seek their fortunes elsewhere. 

“Ulster” leadership! Preposterous! As well expect figs 
from thistles. Barren, bleak, sterile of even elementary ideas 
the only fruit of “Ulster’—which really connotes Belfast— 
is bigotry. Stark, grim, humourless; it can not see how 
ridiculous it is that after having for thirty odd years shouted 
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and raved “We will not have Home Rule,” it noi insists upon 
Home Rule for Belfast, and while protesting that it will 
not be coerced into an All-Ireland Parliament, persists in 
coercing the counties of Tyrone and Fermanagh into allegiance 
to its own toy Parliament, while heretofore, it has actively 
aided in the coercion by England of all the rest of Ireland. 

May I commend to the attention of Mr. Ervine this distich 


of Burns: > : 
“Oh wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oorsels as ithers see us.” 


I am, etc., 


Chicago, Illinois. BERNARD MacGILLian. 


BOOKS. 
THE PROGRESS OF WALTER WEYL. 


Mr. WALTER WEYL’s posthumous book, “Tired Radi- 
cals and Other Papers,’” aside from its intrinsic value, 
has the added merit of marking the milestones in an 
extraordinary career. There is a long decade between 
the essay on “The Crumbling House of Lords,” that 
striking picture of the struggle which resulted in the 
shearing of the English peers of their veto-power, and 
that equally vivid and more significant account of the 
sessions of the Sankey Commission, “In the King’s Rob- 
ing Room.” In these two papers Mr. Weyl wrote what 
are undoubtedly the best surveys of their respective sub- 
jects that have appeared on this side of the water. In 
both inquiries he was less impressed with the polite 
forms and ceremonies than with the dirty, skulking 


pain and starvation of those who bear a great British 
industry upon their shoulders. The two papers show a 
great advance in the author, in his vision, in the tech- 
nique of his writing. 

“Prophet and Politician,” a searching inquiry into the 
decline and fall of Mr. Woodrow Wilson, is perhaps the 
outstanding feature of this volume. It is that most 
effective thing, the wrath of a kindly and tolerant man. 
To quote from Mr. Weyl’s indictment, “Mr. Wilson left 
for Paris with the best wares ever brought to market, 
with economic power, with military power and the pres- 
tige of disinterestedness; he comes back with empty 
pockets and a gross of green spectacles.” 

What is Mr. Weyl’s explanation of this amazing de- 
bacle? Cowardice? No, Mr. Wilson was courageous 
enough. Rather it was his impatience with the irritating 
details of the business of dividing up the world; he 
would lay down the great principles and let the smaller 
minds apply them. It was a division of labour that 
suited those smaller minds to perfection, and they “ap- 
plied” those Fourteen Points right out of the picture. 
At last, desperately, Mr. Wilson took his stand on 
Fiume, ordered his boat for home—then wavered, ac- 
cepted small compromises, gave in more than before; 
and Paris remembered what Bismarck had said of Lord 
Salisbury, “A lath painted to look like iron.” It was 
not the idealism of Mr. Wilson that undid him, says 
Mr. Weyl: “The man who was discomfited was Wood- 
row Wilson, the politician, the man who thought he 
could play the European game, who was not afraid of 
the dark.” 

Mr. Weyl’s papers on Oriental problems reflect the 
predominant interest of his last years; in fact, he was 
about to make a second visit to the Far East when he 
was struck down by his fatal illness. He writes of 
Japan struggling against meagre resources and exor- 
bitant land-values and, in its desperation, plunging into 
imperialist expansion. 

There is a profound feeling of big inevitable forces 
in the essay on “The Conquering Chinese.” With our 
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lack of perspective, we Occidentals are apt to think of 
China as on the verge of ruin, dismembered, its govern- 
ment and trade falling into the hands of those we call 
the civilized nations. But China is never conquered; 
even its “foreign” cities are but tiny islands of white 
in a vast yellow ocean. China might endure Japa- 
nese rule for fifty, for a hundred years, might prosper 
under an alien government more efficient than its own, 
but it would remain serenely China. Even while the 
Western world and Japan are preparing anew to divide 
up China into spheres of influence—weeping the while 
as the Walrus wept before the famous oyster supper— 
the Chinese continue to penetrate the Malaysian islands 
as they have already overrun Siam, Burma and the 
Malay Peninsula. Governments and armies are power- 
less against the real Chinese wall—a high birth-rate 
and a low standard of living. 

“Tired Radicals,” the paper from which the volume 
derives its title, is a joy. It is a composite picture of 
the neurotic pseudo-radicals who began by hating capi- 


| talists, transferred their hatred first to Germans and 


then to Bolsheviki, and ended by hating those who had 
been unwilling to turn similar intellectuai flip-flops 
with themselves. It is mild-tenipered and thoroughly 
devastating and marks Mr. Weyl’s arrival at—the 
younger generation. 

He started his life journey with a burden oi belief as 


| heavy as Christian’s burden of doubt: orthodox eco- 


poverty of the London unemployed, and the rags and | Nomics made in America, England, and Germany; a 


belief in political action, in remedial legislation, and in 


good will as a solution of class-discord. Some of these - 


orthodoxies he discarded early, some he held to the 


| end, but his progress was steadily towards the critical. 


the insurgent, the radical. The Walter Weyl who, in 
1g12, stood at Armageddon—lllinois—not without 
mental reservations, and battled for sccial justice, be- 
came, in 1919, the Walter Weyl who, half-convinced, 
was inquiring whether the sun of hope was rising some- 
where in the neighbourhood of Moscow. In 1912, he 
was sure that the doctrine of the class-war was dying. 
was being abandoned even by the Socialist parties of 
the world; in 1919, as is shown by his essay, “The Only 
Truly Revolutionary Class,” he saw the proletarian 
coming to consciousness, a giant awakening from the 
sleep of ages. “Men see him with his hand clenched 
and do not know what is in that hand—a crushed olive 
branch or a stone.” 

During his productive years, Mr. Weyl wrote a va- 
riety of articles ranging from arid statistical reports to 
popular lessons in economics, editorial paragraphs, a 
ustory-book for children, and much material that never 
reached publication. Any attempt at appraisal must rest 
chiefly upon three books. Of these, the first proved to 
be the most popular. “The New Democracy,” pub- 
lished in I912, was greeted as a conspicuous and bril- 
liant contribution to the literature of economics. It 
accorded with what its author called “the sombre, soul- 
questioning mood of the day,” and it became in a sense 
the textbook of the progressive movement, running the 
whole gamut of topics—the trusts, labour-unions, so- 
cialism, immigration, conservation, the initiative, refer- 
endum, and recall, the amendment of the constitution. 


After a tremendous half-decade, “The New Democ- 


racy,” with its confidence in governmental regulation, 
seems mid-Rooseveltian—seemed so, no doubt, to the 
Weyl of 1919. But there is a large residuum in this 
early volume that is sound, penetrating, and prophetic. 
His chapters upon the growth of our resplendent plu- 
tocracy are masterly, and his historical passages, “The 
Shadow Democracy of 1776,” and “The Conquest of 
the Continent” come close to pure eloquence. 
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The world-war came upon Walter Wey] like a par- 
alysis; for a time he seemed incapable of making the 
necessary mental readjustments. Temperamentaily he 
had no capacity for bearing or contemplating pain; and, 
throughout the struggle, Europe was to him, in a 
phrase which obsessed him, “a daily deathbed.” The 
war was the negation of civilization, the shattering of 
his faith in a bloodless progress toward justice—not a 
peaceful progress (he had long since lost any such illu- 
sion) but an economic and social war of little defeats 
and big victories. Now all was submerged in a red 
orgy of violence. 

Although of German descent, Mr. Weyl was too 
complete a democratic-internationalist to have any pre- 
possessions in favour of Germany. Autocracy and mili- 
tarism, hateful to him wherever they grew, seemed 
more noxious on Prussian soil than anywhere else ex- 
cept Tsarist Russia. But if the triumph of Germany 
would have been a world-calamity, so also, as he saw 
it, would be an overwhelming victory for England and 
France. 

“American World Policies,” 1917, was his first ven- 
ture into the war-changed world. In this volume, he 
sought to define America’s attitude towards expansion, 
imperialism, the organization of peace, the establish- 
ment of international government—all in relation to 
the nation’s internal problems. He recognized that 
America’s isolation was ended, he acknowledged the 
futility of sentimental pacifism, he struck vigorously 
at the economic roots of war. A thoughtful, dispas- 
sionate book, it came upon a nation just plunging into 
the maelstrom, a nation which was in no mood for 
thoughtful, dispassionate books. 

“The End of the War,” published a year later, was, 
in a sense, a sequel to the earlier volume. It was a plea 
that America’s participation might make the war, then 
clearly a struggle for trade, territories, and the legaliza- 
tion of sordid, secret bargains, a genuine war for 
democracy, a plea for a union of the liberal forces of 
the world before the meeting of the peace conference. 
It expressed the kind of thinking that the nation so 
sorely needed in that pre-armistice year. There should 
have been scores of such books in all the warring na- 
tions; but the world was not civilized enough to write 
them or to read them; it had detailed its writers to the 
task of penning hymns of hate. 

“The End of the War” was so courageous a fore- 
cast of what a democratic peace must be, that it ran 
foul of the current war-hysteria. It was widely de- 
nounced, when it could not be ignored, for venturing 
to discuss peace while the country was still at war. 
Peace must come, if ever, as a glad surprise. We must 
go into the conference, flushed with victory, with a 
childlike faith in all the motives of our allies, and vir- 
tuously ignorant of all the facts. So it came, and so 
we went; and so we found, not a noble fellowship of 
democratic Sir Galahads, but a roomful of Artful 
Dodgers picking each other’s pockets. 

Friends of Walter Weyl were puzzled at times by his 
intellectual vagrancy, his running off after new tasks 
while the old tasks remained unfinished. Yet, now that 
the score can be added up, we find that he managed to 
be present at some of the most significant events of his 
time. After the Spanish war, he was in Porto Rico on 
a government-mission, observing America’s first ex- 
periment in colonization. He was at John Mitchell’s 
table through the sessions of the coal-strike arbitration 
conunission; he watched from the galleries of the 
House of Commons the fight upon the veto-powers of 
the House of Lords; he was with Mr. Roosevelt dur- 
ing the Bull Moose campaign. He was one of the first 
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arbitrators in the industrial court for the New York 
garment-trades. He visited London and Berlin soon 
after the outbreak of the war, and in 1917 he was in 
the Far East studying those problems that are now be- 
coming so acute. Later he was in London again at the 
hearings of the Coal Commission. Finally, he was in 
Paris watching the Fourteen Points wither and die. 
Walter Weyl’s capacity for friendship amounted to 
genius ; he left behind him a glowing trail of memories. 
To his friends he was a kaleidoscopic personality full 
of delightful contradictions. His letters and conversa- 
tion assayed about seventy-five per cent wit and hu- 
mour. He read with equal avidity the census-report 
and “Alice in Wonderland.” His Jewish race-con- 
sciousness was quite rudimentary; he was almost im- 
pervious to any kind of religious idea, and his most 
constant reading-matter was the Bible. His literary 
output, logical and simple, was somehow evolved out 
of a complicated mass of books, conversations, clip- 
pings, looseleaf-notebooks. He was a loyal and con- 
scientious editor, who, nevertheless, disliked the rou- 
tine of the working journalist and was not especially 
good at it. He was an enthusiastic motorist to whom 
the internal organs of his car remained for ever a sacred 
mystery; an ardent lover of country life who could 
not call a spade a spade with any degree of certainty. 
He had a prodigious memory for figures and facts; he 
spoke five languages with sufficient fluency, but he 
could not master the simple mechanics of everyday life. 
He was so companionable, so hospitable to diverse 
opinion, so much the questioner and so little the evan- 
gelist, that he often left people with conflicting judg- 
ments as to his own beliefs; but on two things there 
could be nothing but agreement. One was his passion 
for fact; the other was his unwavering democracy. He 
was a radical idealist with his feet planted firmly in 
statistics, tolerant of humankind, sceptical-of the whole 
basis of our modern society. Walter Weyl will be 
sorely missed in America. He was of the subtle fabric 
of civilization in a nation which has no civilization to 
spare. Howarp BRUBAKER. 


A WISE MAN IN THE EAST. 


Ir there is one thing that Mr. Chesterton’s new book, 
“The New Jerusalem,”* is not predominantly concerned 
with, it is the Jews. He does indeed devote a chapter to 
them, but he is concerned chiefly with Jerusalem as it is 
and was; not,merely the holy city of the Jews, but the 
birthplace of Christ and a holy place for Christian, 
Moslem, and Jew alike. 

I fancy that Mr. Chesterton has never before been in 
the East, and that this book contains his first commentary 
upon the relations of East and West, especially Moham- 
medanism and Christianity. His style does not lend itself 
to paraphrase; it is so rich and so well knit together that 
only his own favourite instrument of epigram can contain 
the significance of his ideas. I propose, therefore, to 
quote a few of the more pungent of Mr. Chesterton’s 
remarks and to advise the reader to turn to his pages 
and delve in them for the wealth of ideas that are con- 
tained therein. It is an illusion to fancy that Mr. Ches- 
terton is simply a jester; though it is true that he has the 
blessed gift of defying the laws and the ennuis of gravity. 
Mr. Chesterton is a man who loves life and wants other 
people to be able to enjoy it as well. Here are a few of 
his wisest remarks in “The New Jerusalem:” 


A man may think it simply topsy-turvy, as I do, that we 
should clear the Turks out of Turkey, but leave them in Con- 
stantinople. For that is driving the barbarians from their 
own rude tillage and pasturage, and giving up to them our 
own European and Christian city: it is as if the Romans 
annexed Parthia but surrendered Rome. 


1“The New Jerusalem.” G. K. Chesterton. New York: 


George H,. 
Doran Company. $3.00. 
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The fez is a hat one can not take off to a lady. 

There is something very negative about Turkish rule; and 
the best and the worst of it is in the word neglect. 

Heraldry began beautifully as an art and afterwards de- 
generated into a science. 

The old joke that the Greek sects only differed about a 
single letter is about the lamest and most illogical joke in 
the world. An atheist and a theist only differ by a single 
letter; yet theologians are so subtle as to distinguish definitely 
between the two. 

In India, where we have treated the peoples as different 
from ourselves and from each other, we have at least partly 
succeeded. In Ireland, where we have tried to make them 
agree with us and each other, we have made one never-ending 
nightmare. 

I find it easier to imagine an evil spirit agitating the legs 
of a pig than a good spirit agitating the legs of a table. 

These are not solitary remarks scattered in a wilder- 
ness of rubbish, but isolated tessere abstracted from the 
mosaic of which Mr. Chesterton’s book is composed. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Chesterton sometimes falls below his own 
level; he is occasionally inclined to connect a bath and 
a baby merely because there is a B in both, and then to 
empty out the baby with the bath in a way that is cal- 
culated to astonish and even distress the reader. But 
there are fewer Japses of this kind in this book than in 
many others that he has written. 

On the problems of the Jew and Zionism, Mr. Chester- 
ton protests against the imputation that he is an anti- 
Semite. On the contrary, he argues, he is rather a 
pro-Semite since he has always insisted upon Jews being 
called Jews and considered as Jews and exclusively Jews. 
This is perhaps logical, but it does not convince. He is 
on surer ground when he tells us that “when the Zionist 
can point proudly to a Jewish navvy who has oft risen in 
the world,’ the Jewish problem will be nearer solution. 
In this controversy, if it may so be called, one must dis- 
tinguish very carefully between Mr. Chesterton and his 
followers. His own characteristics are predominantly 
good-nature and good-humour. But very many of 
those who call themselves his followers seem to have 
absorbed only half of his nature. Some are tedious and 
fanatical Catholics; others are vociferous devotees of 
mirth and “brown October ale.’ In fact, the one class 
is self-consciously good, the other self-consciously jolly. 
But Mr. Chesterton is both; and the two elements temper 
each other and make him what he is—a jolly good fellow. 

C. E. Becuworer. 


THE POETRY OF EDWARD THOMAS. 


THE poet who chooses to write primarily about nature 
always ends by revealing to the suspicious eyes of the 
critic the interesting fact that all human views of nature 
are coloured by the different degrees of human experi- 
ence. The “nature poet” may be, at bottom, a kindly, 
well-intentioned soul who makes use of nature as being 
a harmonious adjunct to the practice of the normal 
human virtues; nature poetry of this sort is probably 
more common in English than in any other language, 
and has been fairly well developed in the works of such 
poets as Tennyson, Browning, Wordsworth. He may 
employ nature as a splendid decorative background for 
his passion; Keats and Swinburne were poets largely of 
this type. He may regard nature as a means of escape 
from life; Shelley being practically the only poet in 
English who has succeeded in this field. Lastly, he may 
write about nature simply because he is saturated with 
nature to such a point that it excludes everything else, ex- 
cept the most elementary facts of existence, from his mind. 

The first nature poets of this latter type are to be found 
only in the Far East, especially in China and Japan. A 
few moments’ examination of some of the ancient 
Chinese poets, as translated, say, by Mr. Waley, com- 
bined with the most elementary knowledge of the struc- 
ture of the Chinese written idiom, will convince anyone 
of this fact. When the Chinese poet wrote the character 
for “plum-tree,” he saw in his mind’s eye the object he 
was describing; when the reader saw the same character 
upon the page, he too obtained the same impression. On 


the other hand, when the Occidental poet writes about 
trees, he either thinks of Dryads or of firewood. The 
Western mind is either materialistic or abstract; the 
Oriental mind is objective. There can be no poetry 
written about nature which aims at stating nature com- 
pletely, unless we of the West come to realize that our 
abstract thoughts about the object, as well as the material 
of which the object is composed, meet in the object itself. 
In such a view of nature, the distinction between romantic 
and classical has no meaning; and the poetry which 
springs from the attempt to render objective fact by ob- 
jective language, can only be measured according to the 
intensity of its realization. 

Recently the attempt has been made to produce the 
direct, objective type of nature poetry in the West. 
Whether this attempt will meet with definite success or 
not, in a complex and cosmopolitan civilization, such as 
ours, time alone can show. One reason for believing that 
it can not, may be found in the fact that nature poetry 
of this type depends largely on the existence of wild and 
unspoiled nature, of which there is a steadily diminishing 
quantity in the world, and also concerning which there 
is a steadily increasing disposition on the part of mankind 
to treat as negligible. On the other hand, there is the poetry 
of Mr. Robert Frost, which represents the nearest ap- 
proximation to this difficult species of poetry our age has 
yet shown. And now, thanks to the publication of his 
“Collected Poems,”* the American public may also become 
familiar with the work of Mr. Frost’s most intimate friend 
and follower, Edward Thomas. 

Thomas was by no means as great a poet as Mr. Frost 
is, nor was his work coloured by Mr. Frost’s peculiar 
purity of motive. The difference between them may be 
stated best by saying that Mr. Frost writes of nature 
even when it hurts him; whereas Thomas was too much 
inclined to treat nature as the best means of escape from 
life. Moreover, to Thomas, nature was too cultivated, too 
much of an adjunct to existence. England is an old 
country; and Thomas could not write about England 
without seeing in his mind’s eye the stage-coach, the 
village inn and all the other decayed or vanished appur- 
tenances of an older England “once called merry.” 

This attitude is perhaps too narrowly akin to the senti- 
mental one, to become ever the vehicle for great art, yet 
in certain minor respects the work of Thomas is note- 
worthy. He made, it is clear, a definite attempt to purge 
the language of useless verbiage and purple passages. 
The simplicity that he aimed at was a real simplicity of 
statement, not the false simplicity of sentiment which the 
Georgians have offered us in its stead; and this simplicity 
went often hand in hand with subilety and complexity of 
thought. It is clear that, at bottom, Thomas’s poetry 
sprang not from what he should have liked his experience 
to be but from what his experience was. That being the 
case, it is also clear that what Thomas wrote was not 
mere verse, but occasionally language hardened and in- 
tensified to the uses of poetry. 

Joun Govutp: FLEeTcHer. 


AN ENGINEER’S UTOPIA. 
I rinp myself wondering whether Count Korzybski would 
have written. “Manhood of Humanity’? if he had 
been familiar with the Freudian concepts—especially the 
idea of rationalization. For there are two distinct lines 
of inquiry in this book; the one economic, concrete. 
protestant regarding certain shortcomings in our present 
system of wealth-production; the other metaphysical, ab- 
stract, concerned with a fundamental philosophical prob- 
lem. The author’s effort and intention are, seemingly, to 
make his philosophic case unimpeachable because mathe- 
niatically impregnable; to show how the solution of certain 
ecoriomic problems is achieved by proper use of his philo- 
sophic findings; and thus to give respectable and scientific 
conviction to his (presumably) radical economic conclu- 
sions. In a word, he would rationalize his social aspira- 


1“Collected Poems.” 
$2.50. 


: * “Manhood of Humanity: The Science and Art of Human Engineer- 
ing.” Alfred Korzybski. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. $3.00. 
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tions, and as he is primarily a mathematician, what is more 
natural than for him to find his convictions substantiated 
by his use of mathematics? 

The fact is, of course, that up to a point that is what 
we all do. Coming at the contemporary economic problem 
from different angles, the religionist sees its solution in 
the application of the “golden rule,” the sociologist sees it 
in a growing “consciousness of kind” and in the develop- 
ment of co-operation, the business man in terms of more 
production at less cost, the lawyer in terms of “socializing 
our legal concepts’—and so forth. Similarly, the engineer 
would like to have his instinctive passion for social tran- 
quillity and justice buttressed by the same sort of accurate 
logic which he brings to the building of a bridge; and being 
a rationalizing creature like the rest of us, he finds it 
possible out of the categories and terms of mathematics to 
satisfy himself that his desires are ‘‘scientifically sound.” 

Count Korzybski has this in common with all zealous 
inquirers into the possibilities of a better day: he wants 
to understand the true nature of man. His interest is not, 
however, due to his belief that an understanding of man’s 
fundamental desires or impulses or instincts or whatever 
they may be called, offers a clue to that nature; it is 
due to the fact that he thinks that if we understand man 
as functioning in that category to which he rightfully 
belongs, our perspective on him will be changed and with 
it all our methods of striving for his happiness. In brief, 
he finds his clue to the nature of man not at all in psy- 
chology but in mathematics. The great trouble has been, 
he contends, that man has always been considered either 
as animal or as supernatural. These are the only alternate 
views of man, we are to suppose, in substitution for which 
Count Korzybski asks us to take the revolutionary con- 
ception of man as a “time-binder’”—that is, as one whose 
continuity of life in time, with all the consequent advan- 
tages of the accumulated social inheritance, gives him a 
unique status and leads him, once he comprehends his own 
nature aright, to try to “compete in time” and not in space. 

Apparently such men as Professors James, Dewey, and 
Santayana—the humanists, the pragmatists, the realists— 
these have written in vain so far as Count Korzybski is 
concerned. He seems not to be impressed by the fact that 
the best modern philosophy views man as neither wholly 
animal nor wholly supernatural. His own philosophy must 

’ be reducible to mathematical terms or it is nothing. Hence 
the emphasis upon a “human dimension,” upon the necessity 
for a “materialization of their [men’s] time-binding ca- 
pacity.” The logic proceeds thus: We time-binders “live 
because we produce.” Hence “ordered production is the 
main object for humanity.” Production, therefore, must 
be “put upon a sound basis”; which means the application 
of human energy in time. “What I am advocating,” our 
author says, and here we seem to be getting at the milk 
in the cocoanut, “is that we must learn to ask those who 
know how, to produce things (i. e., the engineers), instead 
of asking those whose profession is to fight for the division 
of things produced by nature or by other human beings.” 

If we are to take seriously this statement, along with 
others of similar intention, we must conclude that the 
book is really written with the object of putting forward 
the engineer as the guiding genius in the days of human- 
ity’s “manhood,” qualified for this rdle as leader because 
of his understanding of man as a time-binder; in other 
words, he is successful to the degree that he uses the 
accumulations of goods and wisdom which man has in 
time created. 

The engineer is a mathematician; he is an “honest man 
who knows.” Then, having indicated the interest which 
engineers increasingly feel in plans for a more scientific 
and equitable conduct of economic affairs, Count Korzybski 
proceeds to prophesy. His (the engineer’s) “natural first 
step would probably be the establishment of a new insti- 
tution which might be called a Dynamic Department. . . .” 
Under this department would be a section on “mathe- 
matical sociology” and one on “mathematical legislation” 
—and others. Why are the engineers to function in this 
formidable elaboration of bureaux? It is in order to intro- 
duce a “Co-operative Commonwealth of Man—a democ- 
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racy in fact and not merely in name. It will be a natural, 
organic embodiment of the civilizing energies—the wealth- 
producing energies—characteristic of the human class of 
life.” 

Thus at the end of two hundred pages of mathematically 
phrased philosophizing, Count Korzybski’s vigorous and 
high-minded idealism breaks through; he outlines his 
Utopia. His desire for a better state of human economic 
affairs is vindicated; his faith is rendered scientific. Being 
happy in that faith, as all of us are properly happy and 
able to tolerate life when we have rationalized our hopes 
in terms that we find compelling, the Count has written 
this book. To engineers it may prove an inspiration and 
a solace; to others it will appear somewhat less novel and 
less reassuring. But it is a forthright, earnest book by 
one who has seen a vision and would share it with his 
fellows. 

Orpway TEAD. 


VIA VITAE. 


Now that the lore of ancient scriptures no longer has our 
unqualified acceptance, where are we to turn for a theory 
of life? To stress our daily need for a working philoso- 
phy would be an idle task: without some general view of 
existence all our plans and actions, our lives themselves, 
are as the grass of the field, which to-day is, and to- 
morrow is cast into the oven. If there is no significance 
in life itself, the philosophy which proclaims this fact is 
at least significant. Hence the pertinence of the little 
book entitled “Mechanism, Life and Personality’* in 
which Dr. J. S. Haldane of Oxford has recently cut 
through the callous tissues of “common sense” to the 
very heart of two dissident philosophies of life—mechan- 
ism and vitalism. 

Dr. Haldane’s point of departure lies within his own 
special field of physiology. In dealing with the behaviour 
of the living organism, the question arises whether its 
activities can ever be completely described in physical 
and chemical terms, The mechanist says “yes”; the vital- 
ist “no”; and the difference between their primary in- 
tuitions places them apparently at opposite poles. Dr. 
Haldane points out, however, that with respect to prac- 
tical methods of research the mechanist and the so-called 
vitalist are, technically speaking, on the same level. Both 
sides assume, to paraphrase Dr. Haldane, that the inter- 
pretation of the visible and sensible universe, given by 
physics and chemistry, has an independent validity; and 
that the business of biology is to utilize, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the methods which have proved successful in the so- 
called exact sciences. 

Having thus shown that the mechanist and the vitalist 
are fighting each other with similar weapons, Dr. Hal- 
dane cuts off both parties from their base in solid reality 
by conducting the battle onto ground prepared by 
Berkeley, Hume, Kant, Hegel and company. The upshot 
of his criticism is to show that “between ourselves and 
the world around us, and between the various things that 
we see in the world, there is no ultimate separateness of 
existence, such as seems to be assumed in the ordinary 
physical conceptions of the world.” This manceuvre 
leaves both the mechanist and the vitalist in the position 
of Humpty-Dumpty when he fell off the wall; for the 
critical point is whether amy part of the world can be 
described in physical and chemical terms except in a 
rough, pragmatic way, in response to equally rough and 
pragmatic human needs. In short, Dr. Haldane calls into 
question the basic assumptions that have given the less 
humanized sciences such an air of cockney impudence in 
their references to those subjects that most concern 
human life. Dr. Haldane speaks for a vitalism of sturdier 
mould than the fantasmal “entelechies” of the vitalist; 
and it is the implications of this new vitalism outside the 
realm of biology that now call for consideration. Those 
for whom the biological question is uppermost must 


1 “Mechanism, Life and Personality: an Examination of the Mechan- 
istic Theory of Life and Mind.” J. S. Haldane. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Company. $2.50, 
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needs consult Dr, Haldane’s compact and clearly stated 
argument. 

The conflict between mechanist and vitalist seems 

briefly to be this: is the physical universe, so-called, the 
central fact of life; or is life, especially human life, the 
central fact in the physical universe? Over against the 
mechanistic view that man is an accidental gnat quivering 
helplessly in the immensity called “Nature,” the philo- 
sophic vitalist sets the notion that “Nature” itself exists 
primarily in human experience. What we call “the 
world” is only what man knows of the world: everything 
beyond the primal chaos on which a baby opens his eyes 
is of man’s making. The physical and chemical world is 
an abstraction from man’s experience; hence, in Dr. 
Haldane’s words: 
The humanistic sciences include within themselves the 
worlds of human abstraction with which the more abstract 
sciences deal. The latter sciences represent the work of 
human abstraction, employed for human convenience, and 
constituting only preliminary knowledge. Their history can 
be traced in human history; and when, through absence of 
philosophical understanding, their human origin ceases to be 
recognized, confusion is inevitable. A science divorced 
from its historical development, and taught dogmatically as 
if it represented some ‘objective’ reality apart altogether 
from human experience and the long process of human 
effort which has built up the science is the dead science of 
an inferior textbook. 

How definitely this view links up on the biological side 
with the work of Professor Patrick Geddes, Professor J. 
Arthur Thomson, and earlier writers—-like the doughty 
author of “Life and Habit”—and how clearly it connects 
in philosophy with the views of William James and 
Professor Dewey and M. Bergson ought perhaps to be 
emphasized. Dr. Haldane’s criticism is in the direct line 
of a tradition that began to feel its way forward during 
that interregnum when mechanism was unchallenged by 
any foe except the sickly ancient of dogmatic theology. 
In this growing body of vitalist literature, plays like 
Bernard Shaw’s “Back to Methuselah,” novels like 
Knut Hamsun’s “Growth of the Soil” must be reckoned 
with. Vitalism is an evidence of a new resurgence of 
life—of which the revival of the dance everywhere is 
another symptom—a resurgence that mechanism with its 
blind universe of blind forces, its atomic soldiers and its 
epiphenomenal statesmen, made a vigorous and partly 
successful effort to thrust back during the late war. 

The current reaction against mechanism is something 
akin to the social impulse that has caused garden-cities to 
spring up in the midst of the slag-heaps of nineteenth- 
century industrialism. This comparison is perhaps more 
accurate and pertinent than would appear on the surface. 
The mechanistic theory of life, apart from its validity as 
a scientific hypothesis, must be regarded as a social phe- 
nomenon. Was it not, as Professor Geddes has suggested, 
an attempt to interpret life, in terms familiar to the people 
of a mechanistic age, centred in the drab, shuttle-like 
routine of the great industrial cities? This mechanistic 
world, whose terror Mr. Bertrand Russell has stoically 
confronted in that litany of the mechanistic conception of 
life called “A Freeman’s Worship,” is perhaps not as wide 
as the ancient universe but is as narrow as Main Street. 
What final truth can there be in Mr. Russell’s picture of 
man as a tiny mass of jelly, asserting his puny defiance 
against a universe completely indifferent to his interests, 
his aims, or his necessities? 

When interpreted simply as a social phenomenon, the 
mechanistic theory of life turns out to be the latest of a 
series of idols erected by men so distrustful of their own 
capacities, so fearful of their own responsibilities, that 
they were compelled to erect a fictitious entity outside 
themselves whose working was independent of man’s 
wishes, pursuits, researches, and dreams. Through the 
mechanistic theory, sophisticated people could fasten upon 
a pre-existent universe the onus for the brutality they 
were compelled to witness every day as a result of their 
own failure to mould, vivify, and personalize the social 
system, Having lost faith in a god who ruled the world 
wisely, men erected a machine that governed the world 
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blindly, and forgot that both creatures—the god and the 
machine—were evidence of man’s cringing unwillingness 
to rule himself and work out his own destiny. 

In contrast to the mechanistic view, the vitalist regards 
the world not merely as a “becoming,” but as a “becoming 
alive.” In the increasing domination of the living over 
that which is only incipiently or potentially alive, the 
vitalist sees the significance of the human drama—a sig- 
nificance that can not be dwarfed by the mere spatiality 
of the universe. For the vitalist, our world, immediate 
and ultimate, is not already poured and moulded and set, 
quite immune to human purposes; it is something to be 
wrestled with, as Jacob wrestled with the angel; some- 
thing to be conquered nobly and made a part of our- 
selves. The only thing that will probably make the world 
indifferent to human reactions is the absence of human 
reactions. This, perhaps, sums up the faith of the new 
vitalist. Lewis Mumrorp. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


Poets and philosophers are often injured most unconscionably 
by those who write with most enthusiasm about them. Com- 
mentators can, in so few cases, resist the temptation to neat 
and facile systematization, and systematization is almost always 
fatal. Of a wayward and irresponsible thinker like Emerson, 
this is peculiarly true; and Dr. Crothers, in his volume on 
“Emerson: How to Know Him,” exhibits an unusual degree 
of tact in refusing to deal “systematically” with his subject. 
The task of expounding Emerson’s point of view, he approaches 
with a most apposite informality—an informality that is grace- 
fully illustrated by the chapter-headings themselves: “The 
Opener of Doors,” “Spent the Day at Essex Junction,” 
“T Hate this Shallow Americanism,’ “Thou Shalt Not Preach,” 
etc. Having adopted this manner of approach, Dr. Crothers 
resorts to liberal and judicious quotation, and achieves a 
remarkably just estimate of Emerson’s significance as a philoso- 
pher. He admits that he glories in Emerson’s want of organ- 
ization. He appreciates how truly fundamental and subversive, 
despite its quietism, was Emerson’s nonconformity. What he 
is less willing to appreciate—what, indeed, he seems not to be 
aware of—is that, for all its clearness, there is something 
inescapably thin and far-off in Emerson’s voice, and that that 
thinness is due, if to anything, to the dryness of the society 
he lived in, to the meagreness of its spiritual and cultural 
values. Would it be ungracious to suggest that a certain 
anemic quality in Dr. Crothers’s own utterance is imputable, 
mutatis mutandis, to a similar cause? N. A. 


Tue author of “The Intimate Life of Sir Walter Scott’* agrees 
with Sir Walter himself that “books are a small affair.” Scott, 
as a writer, he gives up at the very start. The “long poems are 
uninspired” and “the ‘big bow-wow’ method of prose was apt 
to become intolerable.” Scott, it appears, was first and fore- 
most a gentleman, a man with an estate and a title, and did not 
encourage his family and friends to talk about his books. Ac- 
cordingly, his new biographer concentrates on his hero’s social 
and domestic life. The book is primarily a collection of 
stories, character-sketches and anecdotes, and should come 
gratefully to the general Scot, as well as to the old guard that 
still rallies round the author of “Waverly”—however com- 
pletely, for the rest of the adult world, he may have gone 
to join Schiller, Cooper and others as reading for the young. 
Mr. Stalker rather prides himself on being the first in the 
field with an account of Sir Walter’s earliest love-affair. 
It was not much of an affair, but Mr. Stalker’s introduc- 
tory comments are interesting: “If the most popular author 
of to-day had fallen in love, had been in love for seven 
years and had been rejected; if scores of literary men 
and women of his acquaintance had known all about it; if 
he were to die at sixty-one in the fullness of fame, but leaving 
many of his confidants behind him, is it possible that the story 
of his first love should utterly fail to be recorded?” The 
author’s answer to this query is, “No!” The exclamation-point 
(considering the literary ways of our own times) is justified 
and even felicitous. Mr. Stalker is also pretty complete at the 
other end of Scott’s life: he gives the fullest and clearest 
account of the great financial crash of 1826 that has yet been 
made. Throughout he has a breezy tang and an independent 
air, and his book makes lively, varied and entertaining reading. 
Ho Bae 
Samuel 


A McChord Crothers. 
2.00. 
Sir Walter Scott.” Archibald Staller. Lon- 
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EX LIBRIS. 

THE anonymous author of “The Mirrors of Washington” 
presents us with portraits of fourteen flies on the wheel of 
our American affairs. These portraits are drawn with ex- 
cellent craftsmanship and with a meticulous fidelity to life, 
so that not only do we seem to hear the buzz, but even the 
mechanism of the wings is revealed to us. Of more vital 
moment, of course, would be a study of the mechanism of 
the wheel itself, on which these insects strut so amazingly, 
and more particularly should we appreciate a revelation 
concerning the source of the machine’s mysterious motor- 
power, which is assuredly not musciform. It is true that, 
on one occasion, the author refers vaguely to this source, 
but possibly it is not within his province to penetrate the 
arcanum of the engine-room. 


Tue late Henry Adams was likewise a shrewd observer 
of political flies, and enjoyed somewhat unusual oppor- 
tunities for their study. Confined in London during his 
father’s difficult service as American Ambassador to Great 
Britain during the period of the Civil War, he watched 
particularly the antics of alien statesmen who sought to 
derive some advantage from the possibility of American 
disunion. He noted, as an example of the devious tech- 
nique of statesmanship, the curious tales inspired by Lord 
Palmerston and others, to the effect that Lincoln was a 
peculator, a sham, a sadist revelling in bloodshed, and he 
records the creation of that weird yarn, recently revived 
in another connexion by certain statesmen in this country, 
that Lincoln had ordered the “nationalization of women” 
in captured Confederate cities. As the result of his obser- 
vations, Henry Adams concluded not that the statesmen 
of his time were essentially vicious, or dishonest or even 
given to pragmatic mendacity. He found that they actu- 
ally seemed to be deceived by the grotesque distortions 
that they themselves had invented. His view was that by 
the very nature of their occupation they dwelt in a world 
of unrealities and perversions, and according to the rules 
of that world they buzzed logically enough. 


Av fourteen of the politicians reflected in the veracious 
“Mirrors” display to a greater or less degree this faery 
unreality reported by Henry Adams. To the uninitiated, 
this may appear puzzling. Adams would have understood 
it. Thus, granted the faery world of politics, it seems 
natural that the chief pride of Mr. Harding should be his 
literary style; that Mr. Penrose, bursting into politics as 
a youthful reformer fresh from Harvard, should have 
evolved into—Boies Penrose; that Mr. Lodge, consenting 
to enter the public service in order to lend it the dignity 
of his high morality and scholarship, should have become 
merely the chief eunuch in the zenana of privilege. It is 
logical that Mr. Wilson, having set forth to create a higher 
civilization out of pious phrases, and having been beaten 
to a frazzle and saddled with a document legitimizing and 
perpetuating every imaginable political roguery, should 
come limping home to proclaim to the world a great vic- 
tory and to point to the charter of the higher civilization 
all signed in his pocket. It would appear inevitable that 
Mr. Hoover, having let it be known, in the pre-convention 
campaign of 1920, that he would ally himself with the 
party that adopted a progressive programme, should an- 
nounce himself a Republican as soon as that party hoisted 
the banner of reaction. It is reasonable that Mr. Lansing, 
whose ambition seemed to be bounded by his unsuccessful 
application, in the early days of the Wilson Administration, 
for the post of Third Assistant Secretary of State (whose 
duties are those of a kind of chambermaid to distinguished 
foreign guests), should later become Secretary of State 
at the most critical period of his country’s history. “I 
would,” remarked former Secretary of State Knox, who 
has a shrewd eye for quality, “as soon ask Eddie Savoy 
(the veteran Negro doorman in the Department of State) 
for an opinion on foreign affairs, as Robert Lansing.” It 
seems fitting that Mr. Hughes, flatteringly described by 
Mr. Justice Brandeis as possessing the most enlightened 
mind of the eighteenth century, should become Secretary 


1“The Mirrors of Washington.” Anonymous, G. P, Putnam's Sons. 
$2.50. 
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of State at a time when that officer has the privilege of 
being a compelling force in shaping the future of civiliza- 
tion. Such phenomena are exclusively for the world of 
politics and faeryland. 


Tue author of the “Mirrors” points his various studies 
with amusing and illuminating incidents. Among them is 
one relating to Viscount Bryce, whose “American Com 
monwealth” in many respects so greatly resembles the 
lighter works of his compatriot Lewis Carroll. In the 
first edition of his book, Viscount Bryce hailed the portent 
of Mr. Boies Penrose in politics, citing him as an example 
of the sterling type of young Americans who were arous- 
ing themselves at that time “to rescue the municipal and 
State governments from the grip of the vicious boss- 
system.” Says the author of the “Mirrors’: “In the 
subsequent issues of “The American Commonwealth’ you 
will find no reference to Mr. Penrose.” 


CurrousLy enough, however, I find that two remarkably 
significant stories are missing from these pages, though 
they are strictly relevant to the material in hand. One has 
to do with Joseph Benson Foraker, sometime a great power 
in the Republican machine, until the impolitic Mr. Hearst 
published copies of his correspondence with a certain 
Standard Oil magnate, and suddenly all that remained of 
Mr. Foraker was a nauseating odour of kerosene. Now, 
according to the story as I remember it, Senator Foraker 
had an office-boy, and after the catastrophe the office-boy 
walked home thoughtfully, and made a solemn vow to 
eschew for ever the use of carbon paper, and he purchased 
a pair of rubber heels and nailed them on his political boots 
with the happy result that in due time through sheer 
inconspicuousness he rose to be the First Citizen of Main 
Street, and monarchs—bearing refunding propositions— 
cringed before him. 


ACCORDING to another story, in the fateful year of 1912, 
a Southern political broker, one E. M. House, wandered 
northwards with a pocketful of Southern delegates to 
bestow on a suitable democratic successor to President 
Taft. A certain instinct drew him to the New York City 
Hall, to the only man within memory who had sat within 
that House of Mirth and preserved his intellectual dignity. 
William J. Gaynor received the wanderer, and Colonel 
House seated himself and opened his cautious proposals. 
In a few minutes, Mayor Gaynor rose, turned his back 
on his visitor, and went over to the window, where he 
stood gazing out upon the human panorama of the park 
and impatiently drumming on the pane. Doubtless he 
was wearied and bored. Mr. Boardman Robinson, I 
remember, once drew a compelling picture of one who in 
the guise of a practical business man took another up onto 
a high place and revealed to him all the kingdoms of the 
earth, but the other, whose kingdom was not of that world, 
neither cared nor understood. Perhaps some such picture 
flitted whimsically through Mayor Gaynor’s mind as 
Colonel House continued his insinuating suggestions. At 
any rate, it is said that the Mayor took no further notice 
of his visitor, who presently faltered, and then became 
silent, and after a brief contemplation of Mr. Gaynor’s 
inflexible back he departed and, with his credentials still 
tucked away in his pocket, betook himself to the receptive 
abode of Woodrow Wilson. The incident is not without 
importance, because the historian can not be sure that 
another outcome of that visit to the City Hall might not 
have saved us twenty-four billion dollars and more lives 
than one cares to think of. Despite these notable omis- 
sions, however, the “Mirrors” is a valuable record—for 
those who are interested in political entomology. 
H. K. 


Tue following recent books are recommended to the notice 
of readers of the Freeman: 


“The Voice of Jerusalem,” by Israel Zangwill. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $3.00. 
“The White-Headed Boy,” by Lennox Robinson. Intro- 


duction by Ernest Boyd. New York: 


Sons. $1.75. 


G. P. Putnam’s 


A quotation 


THERE is, it will have to be ad- 
mitted, little of a positive charac- 
ter that can be done toward the in- 
stallation of a regime of peace and 
good-will. The endeavours of the 
pacifists should suffice to convince 
any dispassionate observer of the 
substantial futility of creative ef- 
forts looking to such an_ end. 
Much can doubtless be done in the 
way of precautionary measures, 
mostly of a negative character, in 
the way especially of removing 
sources of infection and (possibly) 
of so sterilizing the apparatus of 
national life that its working shall 
neither maintain animosities and 
interests at variance with the con- 
ditions of peace nor contribute to 
their spread and growth. 


There is necessarily little hope 
or prospect that any national es- 
tablishment will contribute ma- 
terially or in any direct way to the 
obsolescence of warlike sentiments 
and ambitions; since such estab- 
lishments are designed for the 
making of war by keeping na- 
tional jealousies intact, and their 
accepted place in affairs is that of 
preparation for eventual hos- 
tilities, defensive or offensive. 
Except for the contingency of 
eventual hostilities, no national es- 
tablishment could be kept in coun- 
tenance. They would all fall into 
the decay of desuetude, just as has 
happened to the dynastic establish- 
ments among those peoples who 
have (passably) lost the spirit of 
dynastic aggression. 


From 


THORSTEIN VEBLEN’S 
THE NATURE OF PEACE 


Wuen President Harding went Senator Borah one 
better (?) and called a conference of the greater 
Powers (in his expansiveness and hospitality he has 
since asked some of the less great), simple folk 
threw their hats in the air at this new emergence 
of American Idealism. What were Fourteen 
Points to Disarmament ! 


Secretary Hughes cautioned the public against 
undue exuberance and suggested the soft pedal, 
i.e.: ‘“‘limitation of armaments’’ sounds less 
rough. Prano ! 


The FREEMAN said its say about the Conference 
and the attitude of the press in a leader entitled 
“Idle Talk,’’ in its issue of 27 July. In the light 
of subsequent events we invite a fresh perusal of 
that piece. We will send you another copy if you 
wish it for yourself, or for a doubting Thomas. 


As the date of the Conference approaches the 
press will elaborate upon its significance with the 
eloquence that high ideals always evoke from 
the fourth estate. This isthe time to read a paper 
that knows a ghastly joke when it sees one: read 
the FREEMAN while the Conference is on. 


And, incidentally, procure for yourself and your 
descendants 


Tuorstein VesLen’s 


THE NATURE OP PEACE 


AND THE TERMS OF 
ITS PERPETUATION 


from which the column at the left is quoted. 
That sample alone should prompt you to action 
but, to secure an early response, we offer: 


THE FREEMAN THE FREEMAN 
for 1 year ($6.00) for six months ($3.00) 
and and 
The Nature of Peace The Nature of Peace 
($2.50) ($2.50) 


Both for $6.50 Both for $4.00 


Tue Freeman, Ine., B. W. Huebsch, President, 
116 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I accept your offer. Please send* 


THE FREEMAN 


for which T encloses. 0.5 10 masten ee 


and THE NATURE OF PEACE 
by THORSTEIN VEBLEN 


SIGNED 


*The book and the FREEMAN may be sent to separate addresses. 


: Price of the Freeman: In the United States, postpaid, 52 issues, $6.00; 26 issues, $3.00; 10 issues, 
$1.00. In Canada, 52 issues, $6.50; 26 issues, $3.25; 10 issues, $1.00. In other foreign countries, 52 issues, 


$7.00; 26 issues, $3.50; 10 issues, $1.00. 
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